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Editor’s Note 


Little is known about Walt Whitman’s teaching 
career at Whitestone, Long Island, but his ear- 
liest know letter, recently acquired by the Library 
of Congress and discussed by John Broderick on 
pages 44-47 of this issue, was written while he 
was at the Whitestone School, recommending a 
fellow teacher, Clarissa Lyvere, for a position. 

Dr. Broderick’s manuscript arrived in the Pub- 
lications Office at approximately the same time 
as the September 1972 MLA Newsletter, issued 
by the Modern Language Association. The News- 
letter carries a report by the MLA Commission 
on the Status of Women on investigations of evi- 
dences of sexism—‘inadvertent or deliberate” — 
in letters recommending candidates for positions 
in the university world. The writer, Nancy Jo 
Hoffman of the commission, cited three types of 
discrimination against women found in letters of 
recommendation: “descriptions of physical attri- 
butes and personality; marital status, especially 
if the spouse is also in academia; participation 
in women’s studies and in 
feminism.” 

Under the first category, the commission 
found that, although to win approval a woman 
should be good looking as well as brilliant, pret- 
tiness could be damning. The attractive candi- 
date might be described as “sweet, but not sac- 
charine, quiet, unaggressive, shy, but very pretty, 
a decoration to the classroom.” On the other 
hand, a plain appearance is likely to evoke such 
phrases as: “a large broad-boned somewhat 
awkward young woman” or “her mousiness 
belies a sharp mind.” 

A male candidate, according to the commis- 
sion, will probably be described as having 
“talent” or “drive” or will be said to be “at the 
start of a long career.” His writing style will win 
such encomiums as “energetic, vigorous,” or 
similar strong and forceful adjectives. His female 
counterpart, on the other hand, may be “co- 
operative,” “sensitive,’ and have “good man- 
ners” and a “lively intellectual curiosity,” but if 
her writing is mentioned, it is likely to be some- 
what doubtfully praised as “lucid,” “witty,” 
“elegant,” or “graceful.” 

According to the commission, in recommend- 
ing a married woman, writers tended to dwell on 
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the husband’s abilities, characterizing him as 
“an excellent scholar, rather more disciplined 
and professional in his scholarship” than his wife, 
who may be described as complementing her 
husband with her “literary rather than histori- 
cal perspective.” 

The commission also concluded that some 
writers of recommendations felt threatened by 
women’s liberation and will describe a candidate 
as “feminine indeed, but no feminist,” or “no 
fem lib type,” but “a real gentlewoman.” 

Whitman, however, seems to have avoided all 
the practices that the commission finds objec- 
tionable. Nowhere does he refer to Miss Lyvere’s 
attractiveness or lack of it; he does not charac- 
terize her as a militant or an activist; and, since 
Clarissa is unmarried, he cannot compare her 
either favorably or unfavorably with a spouse. 
He does refer to her general capability in her 
profession, prasies her knowledge of the ordinary 
branches of common school education, and rec- 
ommends her as a “good teacher.” 
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Those readers who have noted the absence 
of the October 1972 issue of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal will be interested to know that it is coming, 
although the delivery date is still a question. The 
issue, a special one commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of the Library of Congress Main 
Building, ran into production difficulties. As a 
result, the periodical seems to have a fine dis- 
regard for time—January 1973 preceding Oc- 
tober 1972 and autumn coming in the spring. 


The papers presented at the first in the series 
of Library of Congress Symposia on the Ameri- 
can Revolution are now available. Richard Mor- 
ris, chairman of the symposium, is the author of 
the introduction. Other historians represented in 
the volume are Richard Bushman, Henry Steele 
Commager, Jack P. Greene, Pauline Maier, Ed- 
mund §. Morgan, Mary Beth Norton, J. H. 
Plumb, Caroline Robbins, and Esmond Wright. 
Entitled The Development of a Revolutionary 
Mentality, the book is available from the Li- 
brary’s Information Office, Washington, D.C. 
20540, for $3.50. Checks made payable to the 
Library of Congress must accompany the order. 

SLW 
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“In the front-line area, the noise is so terrible that all living 


creatures—-except for man—flee. Only the ant, which is deaf, 
remains with him and calmly walks about, even on the machine 
guns. Can’t you visualize that ina close-up, the ant . 


Thus, in the spring of 1938, André Malraux de- 
scribed certain impressions of the combat he had 
known during the early days of the Spanish Civil 
War. Some of this experience was incorporated 
into Man’s Hope (L’Espoir), the war novel he 
had published a few months earlier, but now, as 
he told his friend the poet Louis Aragon, he was 
also planning to use it as the basis for a motion 
picture. When Aragon finally saw Malraux’s film 
Sierra de Teruel at a private Paris preview a year 
and a half later, he immediately recognized it as 
a masterpiece of cinematography. But even more 
important, as he pointed out in the account he 
wrote at the time, it was a powerful statement of 
a commitment to certain human values that were 
under increasingly severe attack. “ ‘Sierra de 
Teruel’ is . . . a date in our history, a date in 
our confidence in the destiny of man, in the in- 
finite progress of man toward real human feel- 
ings,” he wrote ; “ ‘Sierra de Teruel’ bears witness 
to the survival of human grandeur.” 

Malraux’s picture was scheduled for general 
release in mid-September 1939, but Hitler’s 
invasion of Poland and the subsequent Franco- 
British declaration of war interrupted these plans. 
The French authorities felt that it was not an 
opportune moment to provoke a potentially 
dangerous neighbor like Spain with a pro- 
Republican film, and so they refused to grant 
permission for the work to be shown. When the 
Germans occupied Paris the following year, they 
set out to destroy any materials critical of au- 
thoritarian governments. Since Malraux was an 
outspoken anti-Fascist, the Nazis not only banned 
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his novels but also hunted down and burned the 
negative and every print of Sierra de Teruel they 
could find. Fortunately, one of the prints made 
from Malraux’s original 1939 negative miracu- 
lously survived this auto-da-fé. Since the early 
days of the Second World War, this copy— 
virtually unknown even to specialists until now— 
has been in storage in the Library of Congress film 
collection. Documents in the Library and in the 
Random House Archives at Columbia University 
reveal the fascinating story of how this unique 
cinematographic work arrived in so distant and 
unexpected a sanctuary.” 

When the Spanish Republic was attacked by 
a group of dissident generals in July 1936, André 
Malraux, long a foe of authoritarianism, rushed 
to the aid of the Loyalist Government. During 
the crucial first six months of the Civil War, he 
organized and led an international squadron of 
flyers (largely volunteers) attached to the Repub- 
lican Air Force. When this unit was absorbed into 
the regular army in 1937, the Republican gov- 
ernment asked Malraux if he would undertake 
to solicit worldwide support for the Loyalist 
cause, so grossly misrepresented by the pro-Fascist 
propaganda machine. Malraux agreed. In mid- 
February 1937, he left on an extended speaking 
tour abroad. While in the United States, he spoke 
at gatherings in a number of major cities on both 
coasts and appeared at fundraising rallies with 
such Republican sympathizers as Sinclair Lewis, 
Clifford Odets, and Ernest Hemingway. 

There were two striking episodes from his own 
war experience to which Malraux returned again 
and again in his speeches before American audi- 
ences. One was his encounter with a simple 
Spanish peasant who courageously agreed to fly 
on a mission and guide bombers to an enemy air- 
craft field hidden near his village. The second in- 
volved the crash of a plane from the Malraux 
squadron on a rugged peak of the Sierra de 
Teruel range. 
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With Robert Haas, his editor at Random House, Malraux goes over the translation of his speech before one of 


his New York appearances in March 1937. Ernest Hemingway, a sponsor of the event, looks on. Photograph by 
Robert Disraeli. Reproduced by permission. 


In his long climb up the mountain with mules 
to bring down his dead and wounded comrades, 
Malraux received warmhearted help from the 
poor farmers of the region, a spontaneous demon- 
stration of human solidarity that touched him 
deeply. It was precisely these two moving events 
that he subsequently used as focal points for his 
film. 

When Malraux returned to France at the end 
of his speaking tour, he turned all his energies 
to completing a war novel he had been planning 
for months. He already had elaborate notes and, 
working at great speed, was able to complete his 
text by the end of the autumn. Several important 


segments of Man’s Hope were published in Paris 
reviews in November 1937. The novel itself, a 
text of 365 closely printed pages, appeared just 
before Christmas and was an immediate success. 
Malraux was not a propagandist but a great 
literary artist, and it was as an artist that he 
sought to present the war and the issues involved 
in it. Yet because of his talent, the force of his 
convictions, and the accuracy of his reporting, the 
book had a great pro-Republican impact on the 
world intellectual community. The Loyalist posi- 
tion had never been more effectively presented, 
and officials in the Spanish Republican govern- 
ment began to consider another comparable pro- 





Malraux at work on the 
scenario during the filming 
in Barcelona. 
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ject, a Government-financed film based on parts 
of the novel. They felt that such a work would 
further counteract the veritable flood of Fascist 
propaganda being unleashed by Franco and his 
supporters in Germany and Italy. In May 1938, 
final approval was given to this undertaking.* 

Malraux had no experience whatsoever in mo- 
tion pictures, but he had long been interested 
in films, particularly those of Sergei Eisenstein 
and the early German expressionists. His visit to 
Hollywood during his American tour further 
stimulated his imagination, and he envisaged 
many possibilities for this young art form. How- 
ever, when he decided to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the Spanish government, 
he did not fully realize the incredibly difficult 
conditions under which he would have to create 
his work. The following account by Denis 
Marion, Malraux’s assistant during the early 
months of filming in the Barcelona studio, gives 
a graphic picture of the situation. 


In June, 1938, production was begun in one of the 
three studios at the disposal of the city. The equipment 
was relatively modern, but during the two years of 
civil war the stages had been occupied alternately by 
troops or the police and a lot of the apparatus had 
become useless. We therefore had to send to France 
for lamps, make-up products and film. After shooting 
some rolls of film, they had to be sent back to Paris to 
be developed. As a result, the cameraman, Louis Page, 
was working in the dark; one month usually elapsed 
before he could see the “rushes” of the film. 





Moreover, the sound equipment, which was defec- 
tive to begin with, suddenly broke down in the middle 
of shooting. This meant that we had to re-record all 
the sound. The technical difficulties were of the kind 
you would find in any country at war. Every time there 
was an alert—and there were alerts daily—the electric 
current was cut off. A number of outdoor scenes had 
to be shot on the airfield—between bombing raids. 

During one entire night we worked on top of the 
Monijich Hill, while the projectors illuminated the sky 
over the city upon which a strict blackout had been 
imposed. Fortunately this was one of the rare nights 
when no enemy planes came over the Baleares. 

For the first time in screen history scenes were shot 
actually inside a bomber. Page displayed incredible 
ingenuity in installing his camera in a cockpit which 
had never been intended for this purpose. The views 
of the plane’s take-off, the plane in flight and other 
aerial views were shot from the only Potez plane in the 
possession of the Republican army.‘ 


The principal actors used in the film were 
Spanish professionals, but the Republican Army 
furnished many of the needed “extras,” includ- 
ing some 2,500 recruits, not yet uniformed for 
combat, who appeared in the great scene of 
the descent from the mountain. Props were either 
actual pieces of military equipment or mockups 
built by local carpenters. 

In spite of the impossible conditions, Malraux’s 
energy and imagination drove the project for- 
ward. Five months later, at the end of 1938, 
slightly more than half of the scenes required for 
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Some of the Spanish soldiers who were used as “ex- 
tras” in the film. 


Far right: Preparing to shoot a scene in the studio. 
Malraux is in the center; to his left are André Thomas, 
the chief camerman, and Louis Page, the director of 
photography. The others are actors. 


his original scenario had been filmed, but the 
Barcelona studio was increasingly threatened by 
the advance of Franco’s forces. Malraux insisted 
on continuing work until the fall of the city was 
only hours away. Then he hastily loaded his 
meager equipment, including the main camera 
and the mockup of the bombing plane, onto a 
truck and drove through Figueras and the nar- 
row corridor of Republican-held territory in 
northeastern Spain to safety in France. Once in 
Paris, he tenaciously set about salvaging his mo- 
tion picture. Some of the missing exterior scenes 
were filmed in France, particularly in the regicn 
near Perpignan which closely resembles the Bar- 
celona countryside. Others were taken from film 
archives and from scenes of the actual fighting 
as recorded by professional French newsreel cam- 
eramen. Interiors were done in the Pathé studios 
in Paris.® 

After as many fragments as possible had been 
completed by such improvisations, Malraux sat 
down with a technician and, by means of some 
narrative subtitles to bridge major gaps, he man- 
aged to organize everything into a coherent and 
artistically satisfying whole. Fortunately the 
lengthy final sequence of the descent of the flyers 
from the mountain had been filmed in its entirety. 
Darius Milhaud was asked to write a score to un- 
derline the epic quality of that scene. Since the 
sound track was in Spanish, Malraux prepared 
French subtitles for the major moments of dialog. 
By late spring of 1939, everything was nearly 
ready. Arrangements for showings in the United 
States were apparently being handled by Malraux 
himself, for in June he wrote Robert Haas, his 
editor at Random House and a good personal 
friend: 
My film is finished and is supposed to be examined 
by the American censor in the near future. I am tak- 
ing the liberty of sending you by this same post a list 
of the French subtitles, asking you to give it to the in- 
dividual who will ask you for it on behalf of Ernest 
Hemingway. I apologize for imposing on you for this 
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small service but you are the only serious person whom 
I know in New York; I think that you have long 
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been aware that writers are not serious.. . 


Louis Aragon was one of those invited to the 
private showing of Sierra de Teruel on Au- 
gust 11, 1939. His enthusiastic account of its 
emotional power and technical originality, the 
only prewar record we have, is certainly an ac- 
curate reflection of the great impression it made 
on everyone at the preview.’ As he noted in his 
article, published the following day, the film 
was “neither the story of this war, nor a symbol, 
nor a picture-book representation;” it was a 
work of art that deeply touched each viewer. In 
his conversation with Aragon over a year earlier, 
Malraux had indicated that he hoped to give 
his film a new dimension and emotive power, a 
new realism as it were, by the use of such care- 
fully selected details as an ant walking on a ma- 
chine gun. Aragon praised this aspect of the 
film, noting that it was “a coming-close to reality 
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such as has not been previously seen on the 
screen. . . . This heretofore unknown richness of 
detail that is life itself—life which overflows the 
subject, the plot, on every side—prolongs it 
deeply within us.” On a larger scale, he saw the 
film as “a great stark picture, direct and simple, 
but which sums up what [Malraux] saw during 
two tragic years. . . . What makes its grandeur 
is the heartrending and constant presence of the 
Spanish people, Spain, the sound of the Spanish 
language, the color of the earth, and real villages. 
. . . Spain as she was, as she is, naked and 
wounded.” In this respect the final sequence, the 
epic descent of the dead and wounded flyers from 
the mountain, accompanied by an endless line of 
silent, grateful Spanish peasants, was particu- 
larly moving; for thus the film ended “not at all 
in the despair of death, but in the very heart of a 
people for whom death is not at all an end— 
because one can still honor a dead man.” 

In his account Aragon suggested that the emo- 
tional impact of the picture was so great that 


viewers might overlook Malraux’s “astonishing, 
complete, technical achievement” and he con- 
cluded that such a “tour de force,” comparable 
to the work of a great Russian master like Eisen- 
stein, was certainly a presage of extraordinary 
things to come. As Malraux joined the thousands 
of people who were leaving Paris for the Au- 
gust 15 Feast of the Assumption, the last major 
holiday of the summer, he must have felt some- 
what reassured. The year and a half of time and 
effort he had put into this project—now useless 
for any propaganda purpose because of Franco’s 
total victory in Spain—would be redeemed by 
the film’s artistic merits and success. Now he was 
free to return to the writing of his monumental 
Psychology of Art, an undertaking interrupted 
three years before by the outbreak of the Span- 
ish war.® 

When Hitler invaded Poland on September 1, 
Malraux was in a small town in southern 
France, studying the architecture of an important 
Romanesque church which was to figure in his 
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The oldest and the youngest of the amateur, local actors recruited for the film. 


art book. Since general mobilization was de- 
clared by the French Government almost im- 
mediately, he hurried back to Paris. Shortly af- 
terward he wrote his American friend Haas that 
he had “enlisted in the tank corps” but had not 
yet been called to active duty. He was concerned 
about his film, but since the future was so un- 
certain, he wanted Haas simply “to hold onto 
the lists of the subtitles that I sent you, and not to 
turn them over to anyone. . . . We are waiting 
until the general situation clarifies a bit. As a 
last resort, it is possible that it will be Metro 
that will take care of its distribution.” Haas sub- 
sequently informed Malraux that a certain Mr. 


Saxe—apparently an agent or employee of Ran- 
dom House—had these materials in hand and 
that Malraux’s instructions would be carried 
out.® 

During the next six months, France watched 
helplessly as the Nazi juggernaut drew ever 
closer and finally attacked her borders. French 
defenses crumbled rapidly after the German 
armored divisions swept around the Maginot 
line, and late in the spring of 1940 Malraux’s 
unit was committed to combat as part of a last- 
ditch effort to halt the invasion. In one engage- 
ment the 38-year-old writer nearly lost his life 
when his vehicle was caught in a large pit that 





the enemy had dug as a tank trap. Wounded and 
subsequently captured in mid-June, he was 
interned with a large number of his countrymen 
in the cathedral at Sens, which the Germans were 
using as a temporary prisoner of war camp.*° 
Early the following November, he managed to 
escape from internment and make his way south- 
ward. Thus it was that he and his second wife, 
Josette Clotis, joined the thousands of homeless 
individuals from all over Europe who were hid- 
ing from Nazi persecution in the cities and towns 
of the Midi, particularly along the Céte d’Azur. 

In the years before the outbreak of the Second 
World War, France had become a haven for re- 
fugees fleeing the increasingly intolerant authori- 
tarian governments elsewhere on the continent. 


Varian Fry, organizer of the Emergency Rescue Com- 
mittee in France, who helped Malraux get his film to 
the United States. 


The Third Republic offered sanctuary to Italian 
Liberals, Republicans, and Socialists who were 
hunted by Mussolini; to Germans who found 
themselves outlawed by Hitler’s political, intel- 
lectual, or racial policies ; to Spanish Republicans 
and Leftists who were eagerly sought by Franco; 
to Austrians, Czechs, Poles, Dutch, and Belgians 
who had managed to escape the increasingly 
voracious Nazi war machine. When France her- 
self finally fell in June 1940, these hapless in- 
dividuals were caught in what one writer has 
called “the most gigantic man-trap in history,” 2” 
for the German authoritics, eager to settle scores 
with all such undesirables, had insisted on a 
clause in the armistice giving them jurisdiction 
over the majority of displaced persons. Some re- 
fugees were taken into custody by the Gestapo 
immediately and were either executed or sent to 
prison camps, but fortunately a number of others 
were able to win a temporary reprieve by going 
into hiding in the south of France. 

Under the terms of the armistice, the Germans 
were in direct control of an occupied zone which 
included the northern half of the country and a 
strip of the Atlantic coast, but the so-called Free 
Zone in the Midi was governed—nominally at 
least—by a French administration headquartered 
in Vichy. Although this collaborationist regime 
was not officially very sympathetic to the refugees 
and their plight, the inefficiency of its adminis- 
trative machinery and the compassion felt by a 
number of ordinary Frenchmen prevented any 
immediate wholesale roundups by the Germans. 
This respite permitted the organization of a num- 
ber of clandestine rescue operations. One of the 
most important and successful of these was the 
American Aid Center in Marseille, supported by 
funds from the United States. 

Less than a month after the surrender of 
France in June 1940, a group of concerned in- 
dividuals had met in New York to see what could 
be done to save the refugees caught in the Free 
Zone. The Emergency Rescue Committee, as the 
New York group called itself, quickly received 
support from many sides and within a month col- 
lected sufficient funds to establish an overseas 
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headquarters.'*? The man selected to organize 
the whole operation in France was an energetic 
and resourceful young political scientist named 
Varian Fry. For several years editor of The Living 
Age, one of America’s most internationalist 
magazines, Fry had personally experienced the 
horrors of Nazi methods during a 1935 trip to 
Germany. Although he had no experience with 
refugees or with the kind of undercover activity 
a rescue mission in collaborationist France would 
require, he courageously accepted this humani- 
tarian assignment. Like the other Americans who 
supported the Rescue Committee, he was con- 
vinced that these homeless political, artistic, and 
intellectual leaders were Europe’s only kope for 
regaining her rightful place in the postwar world. 

In mid-August 1940, Fry flew to Marseille, 
where he quickly established contact with cer- 
tain individuals who were already working on 
the refugee problem. In those early days of the 
Vichy regime, government controls were gen- 
erally quite lax, and local anti-Nazis had begun 
setting up a primitive but fairly effective under- 
ground railroad for escapees. Fry immediately 
gave his support to this network, and, thanks to 
funds from America, he managed to develop and 
extend it considerably during the next six months. 
Although the primary escape route had to be 
altered from time to time because of changing 
circumstances, most often it involved crossing 
the French border into Spain, either secretly or 
by a ruse, and then proceeding to Portugal. Once 
in Lisbon, it was usually possible to arrange for 
a visa to the United States or to some other 
country in the Western Hemisphere.** Fry’s oper- 
ation was successful from the very beginning, and 
after only two months the Emergency Rescue 
Committee in New York reported that more than 
100 of Europe’s intellectual leaders had already 
reached asylum in the United States." 

Of course, the success of Fry’s humanitarian 
activities made them increasingly objectionable to 
the Germans, who protested more and more in- 
sistently to Vichy. In the early days of his stay, 
French officials dared do little niore than harass 
Fry with various administrative obstacles and 
strongly suggest to the American Embassy that 
he ought to go home. The situation gradually 
grew more serious during the autumn, and in 
early December 1940, Fry and a member of his 


staff from the American Aid Center were actually 
taken into custody by the French police on an 
unspecified charge.*® After several harrowing 
days, they were set free with the warning that 
such harassment would increase in the future 
unless the whole rescue project was dropped. 
Vichy continued to pressure the American Em- 
bassy to send Fry back to the United States, a 
solution which some of the timid officials would 
have been happy to adopt, but in the absence 
of a valid excuse the French would not officially 
expel him. 

A fortnight after his release, Fry and two of 
his assistants paid a brief visit to a friend living 
in a villa on the outskirts of Nice. Fry had long 
been a close observer of the European political 
scene, and so the leaders of the various anti- 
Fascist movements there were well-known to him. 
On the trip back to Nice, he was astonished to 
see André Malraux among the crowd on the 
streetcar. Malraux had arrived only a few days 
earlier from the occupied zone in the north and 
was hiding from the Gestapo in a town near 
Toulon. As Fry subsequently recounted, during 
this initial encounter Malraux told him that 
“he had just escaped from a German prison 
camp and was beginning a book on his experi- 
ences in a tank corps during the battle of 
France.” ** Fry, in turn, spoke to Malraux about 
the American Aid Center he had set up in Mar- 
seille and about his work in helping refugees 
escape to the Western Hemisphere. At this time, 
Malraux indicated that he did not yet want to 
join the other anti-Fascist intellectuals who were 
leaving France, but he promised Fry that he 
would come and see him soon about several 
personal matters. 

Malraux visited Fry in Marseille early in Janu- 
ary and was able to obtain help with some urgent 
problems. Yet it was evidently not until early 
spring, after he had moved to Cap d’Ail, near 
Nice, that he told Fry about his fears for the fate 
of his motion picture Sierra de Teruel. Even be- 
fore he had fled occupied France, Malraux heard 
that the Germans had tried to wipe out all trace 
of the work by destroying the original negative 
and every print they could find. Fortunately, as 
he informed Fry, he had “succeeded in getting 
out of Paris clandestinely the only remaining 
copy of the film.” Since he was now on the list 








Malraux with his infant son in the garden of the villa 
he rented on the Céte d’Azur, near Nice. 


of persons being actively sought by the Gestapo, 
he “wanted to get this copy to a safe place” as 
soon as possible.*’ Fry could smuggle out certain 
types of materials via the refugees who traveled 
his underground railroad, but he had no way of 
handling anything as heavy and bulky as half a 
dozen cans of motion picture film. He was con- 
vinced of the importance of Malraux’s work, 
however, and decided to see if the American 
consulate in Marseille would help. 

The United States had not yet joined Great 
Britain in the war against the Axis Powers, and 
since “Free” France was ~ominally an inde- 
pendent entity, the U.S. Government continued 
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to maintain diplomatic relations with Vichy. Cer- 
tain materials could therefore leave Marseille 
under the protection of the diplomatic pouch, by- 
passing any inspection by collaborationist customs 
men or censors. If the consulate would agree to 
accept Malraux’s film, this would be an ideal way 
of getting it to safety abroad. Unfortunately, 
Harry Bingham, the liberal and humane official 
who had secretly been helping Fry, had just been 
recalled. He was replaced by an individual who, 
as Fry described him, was “very weak on modern 
European history, but very strong on defending 
America. . . .” ** This vice consul felt a deep 
antipathy for anything he regarded as radical 
and received Fry coolly. Malraux was no more 
welcome, for his books had been banned by the 
German authorities as subversive and his long- 
standing ties with “Reds” in Spain and elsewhere 
were well known. Under the circumstances, it is 
not surprising that this initial request by the two 
men for help in rescuing Sierra de Teruel via 
diplomatic channels fell on deaf ears. Subsequent 
efforts at the American Embassy in Vichy were 
equally unsuccessful. 

As the spring advanced, Malraux became in- 
creasingly pessimistic about the general political 
situation. As he saw it, it was only a question of 
time before the Germans took over the direct 
control of Vichy France and broke the few re- 
maining contacts with the United States. During 
the first week in April, he made arrangements 
with his friend Haas for a sizable transfer of 
funds because, as he wrote, “I want to be able 
to have the maximum at my disposal in case of 
unforeseen events.”” Two months later, in June, 
he told Haas that “the international situation 
appears more and more strained” and that there 
was a real possibility of “a break, official or non- 
official” between America and France.’® For 
Malraux, the blow finally fell in early July when 
his friend Fry was warned by the consulate that 
the local police, at German insistence, would soon 
arrest and expel him from the country. A few 
days later, Fry was brought before the commis- 
sioner of police in Marseille and told that he had 
to wind up his affairs and leave France as soon as 
possible. His passport was returned to him with 
an exit visa that expired on August 14. It was 
suggested that his presence in France after that 
date would be viewed as a serious matter.*° 
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film "Terrucl Dele Sierre" to Library of Congress, 
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Telegram sent to the State Department, offering Sierra de Teruel to the Library. From Library of Congress files. 


Malraux must have learned this news immedi- 
ately, for on July 14 he wrote Haas that Fry 
would almost certainly be returning to the United 
States in the immediate future. He further noted 
pessimistically: “The general situation seems to 
me such that soon it will no longer be possible 
to do anything for anyone. Consequently I am 
trying to take steps so that I won’t have to ask 
for help . . . before the end of the war.” 74 One 
of the most important of these steps was a re- 
newed effort to get his film out of France. 

In one of his many conversations with Fry, 
Malraux apparently mentioned that he knew 
Archibald MacLeish, the poet and liberal intel- 
lectual whom President Roosevelt had named as 
Librarian of Congress. Fry had suggested that 
perhaps as a last resort the Library would be 
willing to accept the film as a gift, an action that 


would fully justify its transfer out of France via 
American diplomatic channels. When Malraux 
learned of Fry’s irapending expulsion, he realized 
that there was no time to lose. lie wrote to Fry 
from his villa at Cap d’Ail and urged him to make 
one more effort to have the film sent to the 
United States through the consulate. He even 
took the precaution of supplying Fry with a docu- 
ment, dated July 10, 1941, legalizing any action 
he might see fit to take: 


I the undersigned, André Malraux, give to Mr. Varian 
Fry all necessary authority to have delivered and for- 
warded—by such channels as seem to him to be best— 
the copy of my film “Sierra de Teruel” which he has 
at his disposal, to the Library of the Congress of the 
United States, in Washington.” 


Fry was preparing to go to Vichy to try to have 
his expulsion order rescinded, but before leaving 





Marseille he returned to the consulate with Mal- 
raux’s written authorization. Since he was pre- 
sumably about to leave France for good, officials 
at the consulate finally relented and agreed to 
transmit Malraux’s offer to Washington. Fry 
pointed out—as Malraux had done on a previous 
visit—that if the Germans learned of the plan 
not only the film but also the persons involved 
would be placed in considerable danger, and he 
urged that the whole matter be handled con- 
fidentially. Unfortunately his warning was not 
heeded, and on July 25, 1941, the consulate 
openly telegraphed the Department of State as 
follows: 

André Malraux offers only remaining copy of his film 
Terruel Dela Sierra [sic] to Library of Congress, free 
of charge. Could Department communicate Doctor Mc- 
Leish [sic] and if film desired authorize enclosing in 
diplomatic pouch Marseille to Washington.” 


This communication was duly received in 
Washington but was not acted upon until Au- 
gust 4. On that date it was forwarded from the 
Department of State to the Library of Congress 
with the comment that “the State Department 
will be glad to instruct the consulate telegraphic- 
ally, at the expense of the Library of Conrgess, to 


transmit the film to Washington for the Library 
of Congress by pouch.” Archibald MacLeish 
was apparently not in Washington at the time but 
his Chief Assistant Luther Evans, who was to 
succeed him as Librarian, immediately recog- 
nized the importance of this gift. Evans sent an 
affirmative reply from the Librarian’s Office the 
following day. On August 15 he received con- 
firmation from the State Department that “an 
appropriate telegram on the subject has been 
sent to the Consulate at Marseille.” Those in 
charge, knowing that Fry was about to be ex- 
pelled, forwarded the wire to American officials 
at Nice, who in turn transmitted the news to 
Malraux at his villa in nearby Cap d’Ail. When 
Malraux attempted to notify Fry of these de- 
velopments, however, he learned that his friend 
had been taken into custody by authorities in 
Marseille and unceremoniously put on a train 
for Portugal. 

With Fry gone, Malraux himself undertook to 
get Sierra de Teruel into the hands of the Amer- 
icans. He had been instructed to bring the cans 
of film to Marseille, but when he presented him- 
self at the consulate there, he was informed that 
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nothing would be accepted for the diplomatic 
pouch without a document certifying that the 
material was not inflammable. As Malraux an- 
grily wrote Haas later: “You know that [the 
film] was requested by the Library of Congress, 
the Embassy of the United States agreed to take 
delivery of it, but it was necessary to have a cer- 
tificate drawn up that the film was not inflam- 
mable, which—in the state of things here—was 
not a simple matter. Tell this to MacLeish if 
you have an opportunity to do so.”** By late 
November 1941 the film still had not left France, 
but Malraux felt that it was soon “going to leave, 
at last.” His optimism was somewhat premature. 

Fry spent six weeks in Lisbon, working to en- 
large and improve the various escape routes 
from southern France, before flying home to 
New York in early November.*® Once back in 
the United States, he immediately looked into 
several important matters, including the fate of 
Malraux’s film. From Haas at Random House 
Fry learned that Sierra de Teruel had appar- 
ently not yet left France, and he decided to 
write directly to the Librarian of Congress about 
the situation. On November 21, 1941, Fry sent 
MacLeish a long letter giving the background of 
the whole affair and explaining the importance 
of the film: 


Malraux said he would be very glad to donate the 
film to the Library and I tried to get the Embassy to 
transmit his offer through the diplomatic pouch. Un- 
fortunately, the Embassy refused to transmit it in this 
way, and he was obliged to ask the Consul General at 
Marseille to write an open [telegraphic] letter to the 
State Department. As this letter was apparently in- 
tercepted by the censor and accounted in part for my 
subsequent expulsion from France (I was reproached 
for my relationship with Mr. Malraux) I do not know 
whether the offer ever reached the Library of Con- 
gress, and that is why I am writing you now. 

Sierra de Teruel seems to me to be an extremely 
interesting document. Malraux made it entirely with 
native actors and all the tanks, planes and other para- 
phernalia of war seen in it are real and in real action. 
I think it would be a great pity if this last remaining 
copy of Malraux’s film should be allowed to fall into 
the hands of the Gestapo or the French police, for 
then it would be destroyed. I hope that the Library of 
Congress will accept it as a gift and that somehow the 
State Department can be persuaded to instruct our 
Embassy at Vichy to transmit it to the Library as 
diplomatic property. 
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Fry concluded his letter with some pointed com- 
ments about the rather careless and cavalier 
way in which officials in Marseille had handled 
things: 

After my own experience, I need scarcely add that no 
open letter should be written to France on this matter. 
It is a subject which must be discussed only by pouch. 
Even then, the Department must be careful to warn 
the Embassy and the Consular staff to treat the sub- 
ject as a highly confidential one. Otherwise, they will 
certainly be indiscreet. At one time, for instance, the 
Marseille Consul actually called me on the telephone 
about it! 


After reading Fry’s account, Dr. MacLeish 

immediately wrote an urgent personal appeal to 
the Secretary of State, dated November 25, 1941, 
asking if the Department’s overseas represent- 
atives would be willing to receive the valuable 
film and forward it to Washington. He repeated 
Fry’s admonition that the undertaking be kept 
entirely confidential: 
Should the film fall into the hands of the Gestapo or 
the French police, or should its existence be certainly 
known to them, it would without any doubt whatso- 
ever be destroyed. Consequently all communications 
regarding it should be via diplomatic pouch, and the 
foreign officer charged with making contact with M. 
Malraux should not do so by telephone.” 

On December 19, the Department of State 
acknowledged receipt of MacLeish’s letter and, 
after referring to previous correspondence, noted 
that “the Department is sending a further tele- 
gram on the subject to the Consulate, inviting 
attention to the precautions suggested in your 
letter of November 25 and requesting the Con- 
sulate to report on the status of the matter.” 
Finally, on January 17, 1942, some six months 
after Malraux originally made his offer of the 
gift, the State Department informed the Librar- 
ian of Congress that a telegram from Marseille 
had been received to the effect that “the non- 
inflammability of the film has been certified and 
the film will be forwarded by diplomatic pouch.” 
The shipment evidently followed a roundabout 
route, however, for it did not reach Washington 
until nearly five months later. On June 2, 1942, 
a memo from the Librarian’s office recorded that 
“two heavy packages, each containing four boxes 
of film, arrived yesterday from the State Depart- 
ment, marked ‘Sierra de Teruel.’” Malraux’s 


film had reached a place of safety at last. 

Following the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, relations between the United States and the 
collaborationist government at Vichy became 
more and :nore strained and communication be- 
tween the two areas was virtually halted. By 
mid-June of 1942 Malraux still had no news of 
the fate of his motion picture, and in one of his 
rare letters to reach New York that year he 
asked Haas to find out whether MacLeish had 
received the film. Malraux mentioned that he 
had “turned it over to the Consulate in Mar- 
seille a long time ago” and indicated that he 
would be able to receive a reply through the U.S. 
consulate at Nice.” When Haas received this let- 
ter two months later, he immediately called Mac- 
Leish and learned that the film had indeed ar- 
rived in Washington and was being held in the 
motion picture archives of the Library. Haas 
then sent Malraux the good news and on 
November 11, the day that the Germans oc- 
cupied southern France, he received a note of 
gratitude in reply.** This was the last communi- 
cation Haas was to receive from Malraux for 
nearly three and a half years. 

After the liberation in 1944, life in Paris 
slowly returned to normal. During a routine in- 
ventory of the films remaining in storage after the 
Nazi pillage of the Pathé studios, it was discov- 
ered that a lavande or print-making positive of 
Malraux's Sierra de Teruel had been shelved in 
containers bearing the title of an innocuous 
comedy. Whether an accident or a deliberate act 
by an alert employee, this misidentification had 
saved ic from destruction by the Germans.” As 
the war drew to a close in the spring of 1945, 
Malraux became more and more prominent in 
the news as one of those who were supporting 
General de Gaulle’s efforts to unite and reorga- 
nize France. An entrepreneur felt that it would 
be an opportune moment to resurrect the film 
and, unknown to Malraux, managed to acquire 
full commercial rights to it. His initial efforts to 
place it in Paris movie houses met with indif- 
ference, if not hostility, on the part of theater 
managers, however. As Denis Marion recently 
pointed out, this reaction can be explained by the 
fact that the film is rather austere in character, 
owing both to its subject matter and to the ex- 
ceedingly difficult conditions under which it was 





made To a nation just emerging from a long 
struggle against the German occupation forces, 
Malraux’s story about the Spanish Civil War 
seemed neither enjoyable nor particularly 
meaningful.*° 

To overcome these objections and to obtain 
a more favorable reception for the film, the dis- 
tributor decided to rework it. He undoubtedly 
made some minor changes in Malraux’s original 
version, but only a close examination by a spe- 
cialist would reveal these. More obvious, however, 
are four major revisions that he carried out with- 
out consulting Malraux. First, he changed the 
title from Sierra de Teruel to Espoir (Man’s 
Hope) to capitalize on Malraux’s novel, which 
had continued to be popular and widely admired. 
Then he commissioned Maurice Schumann, an 
important political figure in the De Gaulle en- 
tourage, to prepare a filmed introduction that 
would emphasize the similarities between the 
struggle of the Republicans in Spain and the 
Maquis in occupied France. 

The movie was originally made with Spanish- 
speaking actors, and Malraux had prepared 
French subtitles for its release in France; these 
were still present on the lavande.*' Because of 
radical changes in the political situation in 
Europe between 1938 and 1945, however, many 
of the terms used in referring to such subjects as 
the government, rebels, militia, etc., had changed 
their meaning or connotation and were thus vir- 
tually unintelligible. Denis Marion was asked to 
write new subtitles and, for the benefit of those 
whose knowledge of the events of the Spanish 
Civil War was limited, to enlarge upon the narra- 
tive explanations that replaced missing episodes 
in the scenario. 

Finally, the new distributor felt that Malraux’s 
treatment of the last scene in the picture was too 
repetitious to interest a general public and de- 
cided to cut it considerably.** Denis Marion has 
explained what was involved: 

In the descent from the mountain, André Malraux had 
repeated the long shots several times to accentuate the 
epic dimension of that sequence. (Eisenstein had done 
the same thing for one of the staircases in Potemkin. ) 
The producer was afraid that this stylistic device would 
not be understood by the public of the period. . . . He 


cut these repetitions and only permitted the shots at 
the end to remain.” 
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Since Darius Milhaud’s music was written to ac- 
company the entire sequence as originally filmed, 
his score was correspondingly shortened. 

Thus “improved,” Malraux’s picture was 
shown publicly in France for the first time in 
June 1945. Although it was fairly well received 
by critics and won the Louis Delluc cinema prize, 
it was not really appreciated by the war-weary 
French and never enjoyed much success with 
moviegoers. This same version opened at the 
Fifty Fifth Street Playhouse in New York on 
January 20, 1946. Again, popular and critical 
reception of the work was mixed, and it appar- 
ently did not have a long run.“ It was subse- 
quently withdrawn from general circulation, both 
here and abroad. Many years later, after Malraux 
retired from the French Government, distribu- 
tion rights were acquired by Les Grands Films 
Classiques for showing on the increasingly popu- 
lar art film circuit in Europe. Since 1970 it has 
had an astonishing success. After a lapse of nearly 
a quarter of a century, both critics and ordinary 
viewers have come to appreciate a work— 
unfinished though it may be—that is so powerful 
in its impact and so advanced in technique. A 
critic recently noted that “one is astounded at 
the modernity of this presentation, the work of 
the cameramen, the vigor and intelligence of the 
editing. In ‘Man’s Hope,’ there is never an appeal 
to easy sentimentality, to demagoguery, to aes- 
theticism; the purity of tone and of purpose 
makes the film the exact parallel of that generous 
humanism which was the weapon of the pre-war 
Malraux.” ** The Communist newspaper 
Humanité commented: “Well ahead of the 
future ‘new waves’ of all countries, André Mal- 
raux and his friends renewed the form of the 
cinematographic narrative, joining an undeniably 
poetic beauty to a concern for harsh reality.”** 

Perhaps the statement that best sums up the 
new views of Malraux’s picture was made by a 
critic from the Paris newspaper L’Ex press: 
Henceforth, time will rank this film in its true place. 
When it came out, people mistakenly considered it only 
as a rudimentary illustration of a great book. Hence- 
forth it lives on its own merits as a work of cinema- 
tography, and we can better admire its qualities. 
“Man’s Hope” is not the romanticized documentary 
that the people first viewing it thought, but rather an 
epic poem—both controlled and excited—which, in 
the final analysis, resembles its author rather closely. 
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Poster advertising the recent reissue of the edited ver- 
sion of Malraux’s film. 


. . . In the middle of a civil war, Malraux created this 
record of a virile magnanimity. At that time the Rep- 
ublicans were losing the battle. “Man’s Hope” 
prophetically demonstrates that a cause is greater than 
its outcome.” 


Thus it appears that Aragon’s initial enthu- 
siasm for the artistic and human values of Mal- 
raux’s work has been fully vindicated. Of course, 
the version now being exhibited is somewhat dif- 
ferent from Malraux’s original film and, for his- 
tory’s sake, we may be grateful that one print 
from the first negative has survived. We may be 
grateful, too, that the persistence of Varian Fry 
and the enlightened cooperation of Archibald 
MacLeish and Luther Evans made it possible 
for the print to reach the Library of Congress 
film archive, a most appropriate place for the 
preservation of a unique document in the history 
of the cinema. 


Notes 


*Quoted in Louis Aragon, “Reconnaissance a 
Malraux,” Ce Soir, Aug. 12, 1939, p. 3. 

* The quotations below from the Random House 
Archives are published with the kind permission of 
Columbia University. The material from the adminis- 
trative files of the Library of Congress was originally 
made available to me through the courtesy of L. 
Quincy Mumford, the Librarian of Congress. I am 
most grateful for his kind cooperation, and for the 
help of Mrs. Ida Wilson, chief of the Central Services 
Division, at the Library of Congress. I also wish to 
thank André Malraux, Archibald MacLeish, and Mrs. 
Varian Fry for permission to quote from material in 
the Library of Congress files. The translations from 
the French originals are mine. Finally, I owe a con- 
siderable debt of gratitude to Denis Marion, for it was 
the lengthy interview he so graciously granted me sev- 
eral years ago that originally aroused my interest in 
Malraux’s work as a filmmaker. 

* Two of the most recent books in English to include 
general discussions of the film are Robert Payne’s biog- 
raphy entitled A Portrait of André Malraux (New York, 
1970), p. 273-285, and Pierre Galante’s Malraux (New 
York, 1971), p. 118-125. Further information will also 
be found in Bernard Wilhelm’s study Hemingway et 
Malraux devant la guerre d’Espagne (Berne, 1966), 
particularly p. 213-219, and in the Sierra de Teruel 
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dossier, prepared by L.-R. Menager and André Martin, 
for the Service de Documentation de la Fédération des 
Centres de Culture Cinématographique (avril 1947). 
The most complete and useful work on the whole mat- 
ter, however, is Denis Marion’s André Malraux (Paris, 
1970), published in Seghers’ Cinéma d’aujourd’hui 
series. This little volume contains a wealth of back- 
ground information, technical details, and photographs. 
None of the above works indicates the presence of an 
original print of Sierra de Teruel in the Library of 
Congress archives. 

* Quoted in “ ‘Man’s Hope’ Comes Out of Hiding,” 
New York Times, Jan. 12, 1947, section II, p. 4. 

* Menager and Martin, p. 1-2, and Marion, p. 25-26. 

° Malraux to Haas, June 26, 1939, Random House 
Archives. 

7 Aragon’s long review, entitled “Reconnaissance a 
Malraux,” was published in the Leftist newspaper Ce 
Soir, Aug. 12, 1939, p. 3. 

"Letter dated Sept. 27, 
Archives. 

* Malraux to Haas, Sept. 27, 1939, with a reply from 
Haas dated Oct. 18, 1939, Random House Archives. 

* Malraux used these experiences as the basis for 
two short stories he smuggled out of France—with 
Varian Fry’s help—shortly after escaping from intern- 
ment. He wrote both Haas and Archibald MacLeish to 
see if they could help him arrange publication in some 
American magazines. (See “André Malraux: Revela- 
tions From a Manuscript Collection,” by Walter G. 
Langlois in Manuscripts, 23, no. 4 [Autumn, 1971]: 
231-243.) Ultimately the two stories were incorpo- 
rated into his novel Les Noyers de l’Altenburg and, 
more recently, into his Antimemoirs, 

"Varian Fry, Surrender on Demand (New York, 
1945), p, ix. 

* “Group Acts to Save Leaders in Exile; Fmergency 
Rescue Committee Thus Seeks to Preserve European 
Culture,” New York Times, Aug. 15, 1940, p. 8. 

* Fry gives interesting details about this aspect of his 
early operation in Surrender on Demand, p. 15-19. 

“ “Maugham Sees U.S. and British United” [speech 
at Emergency Rescue Committee banquet], New York 
Times, Nov. 1, 1940, p. 2. 

% “French Police Free Varian Fry,’ New York Times, 
Dec. 7, 1940, p. 4, and “American Seized by French 
Police,” New York Times, Sept. 1, 1941, p. 3, as well 
as the account in Surrender on Demand, p. 134-149. 

Fry, p. 156-157. 

Fry to MacLeish, Nov. 21, 1941, Library of Cong- 
gress collection. 

Fry, p. 215. 

® Malraux to Haas, Apr. 4 and June 9, 1941, Ran- 
dom House Archives. 

* Fry, p. 221-224. 


1939, Random House 
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* Malraux to Haas, July 14, 1941, Random House 
Archives. 

A copy of this document was graciously furnished 
me by Mrs. Varian Fry. The original was given to 
Columbia University Library by her late husband. 

> This telegram and the three administrative letters 
mentioned in the following paragraph are in the Li- 
brary of Congress collection. 

* Malraux to Haas, Nov. 22, 1941, Random House 
Archives. 

* Record Marked Up at Seaplane Base; 135 persons 
arrive or leave on 3 transatlantic planes during 5-hour 
period,” New York Times, Nov. 3, 1941, p. 11. 

* The above documents and those mentioned in the 
following paragraph are all from the Library of Con- 
gress files. 

™ Malraux to Haas, June 13, 1942, Random House 
Archives. 


* Malraux to Haas, Sept. 28, 1942, Random House 
Archives. 


*® Marion, p. 26, and Galante, p. 126, note 1. 

® Marion, p. 26-30. 

* The complete text of the Spanish scenario with an 
informative introduction was recently published by 





Max Aube, Malraux’s associate director, in a volume 
entitled Sierra de Teruel (Mexico City, 1968). 

™ According to Menager and Martin (p. 3), some 
400 feet of film were removed from this sequence. I am 
grateful to Dr. John J. Michalczyk for clarification of 
certain technical points about the film, and for his 
kindness in giving me the Espvir poster which is used 
as an illustration for this article. 

* Marion, p. 28. 

“For an example of one of the rather unfavorable 
reviews of the film, see Bosley Crowther’s “More Grief 
than Hope,” in New York Times, Jan. 21, 1947, p. 29. 
James Agee’s article, ‘Films: ‘Man’s Hope,’” in The 
Nation, Feb. 1, 1947, p. 134, 136, is more balanced and 
perceptive. It has been republished in the volume, Agee 
on Film: Reviews and Comments (New York, 1958), 
p. 239-242, 


® Combat, Mar. 9, 1970, The translations here and 


below are mine. 


* L’Humanité, Mar. 1, 1970. 

* T’Express, Mar. 9, 1970. Denis Marion reprints 
excerpts from these and other French reviews in the 
“Panorama critique” section of his book, p. 146-184. 





The Matson Collection 


A Half Century of Photography in the Middle East 


by George S. Hobart 


The lunar-like appearance of Palestine from the 
summit of Mount Nebo, from which Moses gazed 
upon the Promised Land. This infrared telephoto 

shows the silhouettes of Bethlehem, Jerusalem, 
and the Mount of Olives on the horizon. The Dead 
Sea is at the left center. LC-M32-3315 
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In the fall of 1971 a young octogenarian with 
silvery hair and sparkling blue eyes could be seen 
in the Library of Congress, walking between An- 
nex deck 4 south and the cafeteria two or three 
times each day. His name was G. Eric Matson 
(“G” for Gastgifvar, a Swedish family name), 
and for five weeks Library staff members came 
to know him well, for he worked six days a week, 
from seven to seven. 

His work was really pleasure, for he was busy 
cleaning, identifying, and organizing his beloved 
group of photographic negatives which had been 
“lost” in East Jerusalem since 1946. These nega- 
tives are a part of the Matson Photo Service 
Collection, 20,000 negatives providing a half- 
century’s pictorial documentation of persons, 
places, and events in the Middle East, which 
was given to the Library of Congress by Mr. 
and Mrs. Matson in 1966. 

By Eric Matson was born in Nas parish in Da- 
- larna, Sweden, on June 16, 1888. Eight years 
later his family, along with several other farm- 

ing families, joined a small community of Amer- 
icans in Palestine founded in 1881 by Horatio 
Gates Spafford, a Chicago lawyer. These Amer- 
icans and Swedes shared “a deeply felt need to 
dedicate their lives to simple Christian service 
to God and humanity. They pooled their re- 
sources, lived a communal life similar to that of 
the early church, and bent their efforts toward 
helping the people of the land.”? The American 
Colony, as it came to be known, flourished 
through hard work and simple living, and in 
ministering to the sick and needy of Jerusalem, 
the colonists came to be loved by Arabs, Jews, 
and Christians alike. Yet the group was not with- 
out its detractors. Suspicions were aroused by the 
colony’s “liberal policy,’ and malicious rumors 
circulated not only in Jerusalem but back in 











George S. Hobart is Curator of Documentary Photog- 
raphy in the Prints and Photographs Division. 












Top: The Matson family, Jerusalem, 1898. Eric (stand- 
ing) is shown with his sisters and brother, Olaf; his 
grandmother and mother are seated in the center. His 
father had died in 1897. 


Anna Lawson Spafford in the courtyard of the Ameri- 
can Colony, established by the Spaffords in 1881. 
LC-M36-H1 
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Dalarna. It was to probe these reports that 
Selma Lagerlof came to Jerusalem in 1899. The 
result was her novel Jerusalem, in which she 
portrays the Swedish emigration and life in the 
colony. Some 20 years later she was able to cite 
evidence of the settlement’s accomplishments: 
“The colony now owned a great palace, situ- 
ated not far from the Gate of Damascus, as well 
as six smaller buildings. It owned dromedaries 
and horses, cows and goats, buildings and land, 
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Kaiser Wilhelm II, on the white horse, passes through 
the arch erected by the Jewish community of Jeru- 
salem to honor his state visit in 1898. The inscription, 
in Hebrew and German, is verse 26 of the 118th Psalm: 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord: 
we have blessed you out of the House of the Lord.” 
Theodor Herzl, founder of Zionism, hoped to gain the 
Kaiser’s intercession with the Turkish sultan to per- 
mit Jewish colonization of Palestine. 



































The Kaiser and Kaiserin lead the royal cortege past 
the German Lutheran Church of the Redeemer. The 
dedication of this church, built on the foundation of an 
ancient Crusader church, was the ostensible reason for 
the royal state visit. The fact that the royal party trav- 
eled on Cook’s Tour tickets prompted Punch to dub 
them “Cook’s Crusaders.” 


olive and fig trees, shops and workrooms. Photo- 
graphs of Palestine from its studio were sold all 
over the world, and it fitted out caravans which 
transported travellers far and wide.”* 

The American Colony Photo Department 
came into being as the result of a social need, as 
did many of the communal economic enterprises. 
Initially organized to meet the demand for photo- 
graphic mementos of the state visit of Wilhelm II 
of Germany in 1898,* it grew rapidly to satisfy the 
increasing needs of tourism. Two of its new em- 
ployees were Eric Matson and another teenager, 
Edith Yantiss, whose family came to Jerusalem 
from a Kansas farm in 1896. Eric and Edith 
learned quickly, by trial and error, all the com- 
plex techniques that separated professional pho- 
tography from that of amateurs and experi- 
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mented with new ones. They were particularly 
successful in using oil paints for hand coloring 
photographs, producing colored enlargements 
and sets of colored slides that became an im- 
portant feature of their business. Eric and Edith 
were married in 1924, took over the photo depart- 
merit in 1934 as the Matson Photo Service, and 
worked together until her death in 1966. 

Although the Matsons saw both world wars 
and many Arab-Jewish riots through the camera 
lens, the terrorist activities of 1946, aimed at forc- 
ing withdrawal of the British mandate, finally 
compelled them to leave Palestine. They fled to 
the United States with their three children, leav- 
ing their life work behind to be collected and for- 
warded by trusted employees. 

The Matson Collection shows the dramatic 
changes that swept over Palestine and the Middle 
East during World War I and the following man- 
date period, as well as the previous two decades 


The wedding party of Eric and Edith Matson, 1924. 
The two men at the far right are Oscar F. Heizer, 
American Consul to Jerusalem, and his kavass, a guard 
assigned to foreign consuls in Eastern Mediterranean 
countries. 
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of Turkish rule when the sites, customs, and dress 
were very like those of Biblical times. The title 
of some of the Matson series of hand-colored 
slides are indicative of the importance accorded 
Biblical documentation : 


“The 23rd Psalm, portrayed in the land of its 
inception” 

“Blue Galilee: life of its fishermen and scenes on its 
shores” 

“Ruth, the Moabitess”’ 

“Bethlehem Juda: scenes of the first Christmas” 

“Sites and scenes in Palestine bearing on Bible 
prophecies” 

“Petra, caravan stronghold of the Nabateans” 


Jacob’s Well, behind the village of Askar (ancient 
Sychar), about 40 miles north of Jerusalem. This 
photo, taken about 1910, shows the well as it was when 
Jacob drew water from it and Jesus met the Samari- 
tan woman. The well has long since been covered with 
marble and is now enclosed within a Greek Orthodox 
chapel. LC-M32-307A 


Shepherds watch their flocks by night. Bethlehem is 
silhouetted in the distance by means of a double ex- 
posure on the same plate, one in the evening and the 
second at night by flask. LC-—M32-4003 


| 
| 
| 





“The Lord is my shepherd . . .” The pastoral spring of Ain Farah, about seven miles northeast of Jerusalem, 


thought to be the inspiration for David’s words. Matson photographed this scene as the first picture in his series 
illustrating the 23d Psalm. LC-—M32-B276 


“The life of Jesus of Nazareth” 
“Babylon, land of exile” 


There are many series devoted to the rites and 
ceremonies, occupations, and characteristics of 
various tribes and religious sects, Zionist activi- 
ties and colonies, the natural resources of Pales- 
tine, and archeological expeditions and excava- 
tions. An exceptional series documents the dis- 
astrous locust plagues of 1915 and 1930, showing 
vegetation before, during, and after attack, the 
complete life cycle of the locust, and methods 
used to combat the infestations. 

Among the special series are two pioneer proj- 
ects in color photography for the National Geo- 
graphic Society in the 1930’s, using the Lumiére 
and the Finlay color processes.* Another interest- 
ing assignment resulted in a large series of mono- 
chrome, Finlay color, and infrared photos tracing 
the Nile from its delta to its sources in Uganda. 


Reviewing the techniques of his craft, Eric 
Matson says: 


In looking for the “right” composition, I rely on 
feelings and intuition. In general, particularly with 
black-and-white photography, I avoid taking outdoor 
pictures near the noon hour, when the sun is over- 
head; I prefer the lighting and the shadows provided 
earlier or later in the day. . . . In the early days, our 
picture-taking and processing were somewhat primi- 
tive and often improvised. We had to sensitize our 
own albuminized printing paper and used sunlight as 
our light source. Our earliest enlargements were made 
by placing a box camera through the window of a dark- 
ened room, putting the glass negative of the picture 
to be enlarged into the camera, and the projecting its 
image, by means of the daylight behind the camera, 
onto bromide paper that was placed on an easel in- 
side the room at a distance determined by the desired 
size of the enlargement. . . . For a number of years, 
we used a “cabinet size” camera for 13 x 18cm... 
glass plates. The camera had a division fixture and 
was used for taking stereoscopic views with a double 





Bethlehem, ca. 1940, from the southwest, surrounded by vineyards and olive groves. 


lens. For a full-plate picture, the division was removed 
and a single lens used. We also used a large plate 
camera with which our 24 x 30 cm... negatives 
were taken. In later years, after glass plates were 
generally replaced by films, I used 9x 12 cm films. . . 
and, to a lesser extent, the smaller, 6 x 9 cm film packs. 

. In the later years, our cameras included the Ger- 
man Plaubel Machina for press work, the German 
9 x 12 cm Voigtlander, Eastman’s Graflex, and, for 
35-mm the Contax and Leica.® 


The collection of negatives has been divided 
into three parts for purposes of cataloging and 
reference accessibility. The first part consists of 
those original negatives to which we have access 
through corresponding positive images. These 
5,000 2- by 3-inch slide prints, which were the 
bulk of Matson’s souvenir sales, are mounted in 
11 large albums with an indexed catalog. A 
reader can now browse through scenes of the 


Middle East of 1900 to 1934 just as Matson’s 
walk-in customers did in Jerusalem. However, he 
should be aware that the album prints do not 
reflect the excellence of the negative and show 
only the center portion of the negative image. 
Part two consists of some 8,000 glass and safety 
film negatives, for which there is a manuscript 
catalog but no prints. These negatives are almost 
entirely documentary, showing daily life and 
newsworthy persons, places, and events between 
1934 and 1945. They are at present accessible 
to readers only through the manuscript catalog. 
The remainder of the collection comprises 
those negatives which had been stored in Jeru- 
salem since 1946. Although many were ruined by 
water damage or breakage, with many stereo- 
scopic negatives salvaged only because of the dual 
images, there remain 1,300 24- by 30-cm glass 





These ash heaps—some of which at one time had been 30 to 40 feet high—represent the accumulation of the residue 
of the daily sacrifices in the Temple in Jerusalem. Gradu ally the heaps diminished until, not long after this photo- 
graph was taken in 1898, they completely disappeared. T hey had been carried away to make mortar for buildings 


in the new Jerusalem north of the old city. 


plates of excellent quality, 3,500 smaller glass 
negatives, and 1,500 film exposures. These nega- 
tives and 500 glass color plates (Finlay positives 
and Lumiére autochromes) span the entire half 
century from 1896 to 1946 and are roughly sorted 
by subject. Since there are no corresponding file 
prints as yet, these negatives have very limited 
accessibility to readers. 

For the period of his lifetime, reproductions of 
his work for commercial use must have Mr. Mat- 
son’s permission. When that has been obtained, 
copies can be made by the Library’s Photo- 
duplication Service at standard prices. 


Notes 


* Letter of Eric Matson to Jerald C. Maddox, Prints 
and Photographs Division, Library of Congress, De- 
cember 1969. 

* Selma Lagerléf, Jerusalem (London, 1903). See 
her address, “Christian Love,” in The Stockholm Con- 
ference 1925, the Official Report of the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work Held in Stock- 
holm, 19-30 August 1925 (London, 1926), p. 556. 


LC-M31-— 7023 


* Lagerléf, “Christian Love,” p. 559. 

“Bertha Spafford Vester, Our Jerusalem (Garden 
City, N.Y., 1950), p. 183. 

5 Eric Matson, [Petra] ““The Rose-red City of Rock,” 
National Geographic, 67 (Feb. 1935) :145-160; Eric 
Matson, “‘Multi-colored Cones of Cappadocia,” Na- 
tional Geographic, 76 (Dec. 1939) : 769-800. 

* Letter, December 1969. 





The pictures on the following pages represent 
but a few of the photographs of people, places, 
and events to be found in the Matson Collection. 














Blind man and daughter waiting outside clinic of Scots Mission Hospital, Tiberias. 1938. LC-M32-7833 





Camel kissing its Bedouin master. 
LC-M32-1707 





Feasting from a tray of 
rice and mutton, Bedouins 
celebrate the close of the 
1930 locust campaign, 
June 30, 1930. 
LC-M32-3916 





Women’s quarters of a Bedouin tent in Moab. 
LC-M32-663 


Druse chief at El Izra, Syria, 1926. LC-M31-3395 
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Street vendor in Beirut, Lebanon, 192-. 
LC-M32-1820 


Mule-drawn tramcar in Tripoli, Lebanon, 192-. 


LC-M32-1725 


Eric Matson photographing in the ancient rock 
city of Petra, in southern Jordan, 1934. He is 
standing high above the Roman amphitheater, 
looking across to the Nabatean tombs carved into 


the west facade of El Khubdha. LC-M33-H4 











The Temple of Ed-Deir, in Petra. Evidence of a great circular court can be seen in foreground. LC-M32-4947 





Aerial view of Jerusalem from the south, 1931. 
LC-M33-4327 





Locusts devouring a thistle during the 1915 plague. 
LC-M32-1431 





Crabs on the beach at Wadi Ghuzzeh near Gaza. LC-M33-3792 





Water wheel and Roman aqueduct still used for irrigation, on the Orontes River near 
Hama, Syria, 190-. LC-M32-1757 


Primitive elevator entry into St. Catherine’s monastery at the foot of Mount Sinai, 190- 
Power is provided by monks cranking a large pulley. LC-M36-1022 








' e ** ms ’ - 
Hussein Hashim El-Husseini (with cane), the mayor of Jerusalem, surrendering 
the city to two British sentinels, December 9, 1917. The mayor walked along 
the Jaffa Road under a flag of truce until he reached the first British outpost. The 
white flag is half a hospital bed sheet given him earlier that morning by 
Mrs. Spafford. This print is from the original stereographic negative taken by 
Lewis Larson, Matson’s longtime friend and chief assistant, and is the only 
photograph of this historic event, which marked the end of 13 centuries 

of Islamic rule of the Holy City. LC-—M32-1831 
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German prisoners of the Australian Light Horse 
Brigade marching alongside the north wall of 
Jerusalem, 1918. In the background is the 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria Stiftung on Mount Olivet. 
This hospice and sanitarium, owned by the Kaiserin, 
was converted by the British into their High 
Commissioner’s residence. LC—-M32-1893 








Opposite, top: Jewish colonists en route toa 
Settlement, 1920. LC—M32-2050 


Opposite, bottom: Immigrant camp of the Zionist 
Commission to Palestine, Tel Aviv, 1920. 
LC-—M32-B441 


Davora Rushkin, a Jewish immigrant from Poland, 
at the Borochov Girls’ Farm, about 1920. 
LC-M32-3158 





Winston Churchill, 
“Lawrence of Arabia,” 
and Emir Abdullah walking 
in the gardens of the 
Government House, 
Jerusalem, 1921. Eric 
Matson, the antithesis of 
the aggressive news 
photographer of his period, 
writes of this picture: 
“While the three . . . 
were taking a private walk 
outside the building, 

surely for some confidential 
talk, I waylaid them and 
obtained this important, 
unposed photograph.” 
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View of Mount Hermon across the Sea of 

Galilee, April 30, 1938. This peaceful scene, 

taken during the bitter Arab-Jewish riots of that 
year, is one of Matson’s favorites. LC-M32-7906 


Lord Balfour, whose famous declaration of 1917 
prepared the way for Zionist settlement, opens the 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus, April 1, 1925. 
Behind Balfour, to his left, is Chaim Weizmann, 
first president of the university and destined to be 
the first president of the state of Israel. To 
Weizmann’s right are Sir Herbert Samuel and 

Lord Allenby (in top hat). LC-—M32-B434 
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Walt Whitman’s 
Earliest Letter 


The Library of Congress has acquired the earliest 
known letter of Walt Whitman. A recommenda- 
tion written in behalf of Clarissa Lyvere, a fel- 
low teacher at the Whitestone School, and dated 
March 30 [1841], it anticipates by more than one 
year the earliest item in the standard edition of 
Whitman’s correspondence.* 
The text follows: 


Miss Clarissa Lyvere has been assistant teacher in 
this school for several months past, and I would cheer- 
fully testify to her competence and her general capabil- 
ity as a teacher. Her knowledge of the ordinary 
branches of a common school education is complete, 
and I unhesitatingly recommend her to any and all 
who may desire a good teacher for their children. 

Walter Whitman 
Whitestone School 
March 30 


Knowledge is scant concerning Whitman’s as- 








John C. Broderick is Assistant Chief of the Manu- 
script Division. 


by John C. Broderick 


sociation with the school at Whitestone, Long Is- 
land, N.Y. In an early notebook he wrote: “Win- 
ter of 1840, went to White stone, and was 
there till next spring.” * Virtually everything else 
written about the Whitestone months depends 
essentially upon that brief sentence. As Whit- 
man’s biographer admits, “we have no details for 
this school term.” * The letter concerning Clar- 
issa Lyvere, therefore, in addition to its interest as 
“the earliest,” documents, to however slight an 
extent, a span of Whitman’s life almost totally 
unknown. 

The appointment to teach at Whitestone was 
the last in a series of nine such appointments, 
beginning in the summer of 1836 when Whitman 
was but 17 years old and with very little formal 
schooling himself. For the next five years he 
alternated between teaching (usually for one 
“term” of three or four mont’is) , journalism, and 
local politics. Following his term at Whitestone 
Whitman turned definitely to journalism, and 
during the next eight years (1841-49) he edited 
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several newspapers in Brooklyn and New York 
City and was briefly employed on the New Or- 
leans Crescent in 1848. During this period of ac- 
tive journalism Whitman did not lose interest in 
his former calling, however, and many editorial 
comments on the schools can be attributed to 
him, especially during his employment on the 
Brooklyn Evening Star (1845-46) and his edi- 
torship of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle (1846-48) .* 

In his first known contribution on the schools 
to the Evening Star (September 15, 1845) , Whit- 
man wrote: 


We would recommend also, the much more fre- 
quent and general employment of lady-like and well 
educated women, as teachers of youth. The refine- 
ment of the female character, and its mildness, its 
natural sympathy with the feelings of children, and its 
instinctive knowledge of the best avenues to their 
obedience and goodwill, recommend them as invari- 
ably the best teachers.® 


Barely two weeks later (October 2, 1845) Whit- 
man returned to the question of teacher selec- 
tion. His remarks explain the itinerancy of teach- 
ers in the 1830’s and 1840's, of which his own ex- 
perience is an example and his recommendation 
of Miss Lyvere, no doubt, an incident. 


The schools of Long Island, are taught as a gen- 
eral thing altogether by what we may call chance teach- 
ers—young men during college vacations, poor stu- 
dents, tolerably intelligent farmers, who have some 
months leisure in the winter, and wish to make a little 
money,—and so on. There are very few permanent 
teachers. ... 


More care should bé exercised in the selection of 
teachers.° 


In addition to frequent comment about schools 
and teachers in his journalism, Whitman chose 
the schoolroom as the setting for his earliest 
known work of fiction, “Death in the School 
Room (A FACT),” published in August 1841 in 
The United States Magazine and Democratic 
Review (9: 177-181)." As its title may indicate, 
the story was a didactic piece against corporal 
punishment, a topic about which Whitman fre- 
quently editorialized in his newspapers. Although 
women teachers were not guiltless, men were ap- 
parently worse offenders (such as Mr. Lugare in 
“Death in the School Room”). The prominence 


Walt Whitman in 1840, a few months before writing 
“the earliest letter.” Reproduced by courtesy of Walt 
Whitman House, Camden, N.]J. 


of this abuse, in actuality and in Whitman’s 
thinking about the schools, may also have in- 
fluenced his belief that women were “invariably 
the best teachers” deserving of “much more fre- 
quent and general employment.” 

Clarissa Lyvere herself has apparently achieved 
the anonymity usually reserved for the “good 
teacher.” * By providing the occasion for the ear- 
liest surviving letter of a major poet, however, 
she has reached a low plane of immortality in 
American literary history. 

The letter recommending Miss Lyvere was 
purchased in part with funds from the Lenore B. 
and Charles E. Feinberg Fund. It will be added 
to the Feinberg Collection of Walt Whitman in 
the Manuscript Division. 





Notes 


*Walt Whitman, The Correspondence, ed. Edwin 
Haviland Miller, vol. 1, 1842-1867 (New York, 1961), 
p. 25. 

* Notebook, Harned Collection, Manuscript Division, 
Library of Congress, The notebook, item no. 87 in 
Walt Whitman: A Catalog Based Upon the Collections 
of the Library of Congress (Washington, 1955), is one 
of the “lost notebooks.” Quotation is based upon 
photographic facsimiles made before the disappearance 
of the notebook during World War II. The notebook is 
published in part in The Uncollected Poetry and Prose 
of Walt Whitman, ed. Emory Holloway, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1921), vol. 2, p. 83-86. 

* Gay Wilson Allen, The Solitary Singer: A Critical 
Biography of Walt Whitman, rev. ed. (New York, 
1967), p. 40. See also Bertha H. Funnell, Walt Whit- 
man on Long Island (Port Washington, N.Y., 1971), 
p. 63-66. 

“Some of these have been collected in Walt Whit- 
man Looks at the Schools, ed. Florence Bernstein 
Freedman (New York, 1950). Additional editorial 
comment, little on the schools, from an earlier period is 
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in Walt Whitman of the New York Aurora: Editor at 
Twenty-Two, ed. Joseph Jay Rubin and Charles H. 
Brown (State College, Pa., 1950). A new and inclu- 
sive edition of the journalism, edited by Herbert Berg- 
man and William White, will be part of the Collected 
Writings published by New York University Press. 

5 Whitman Looks at the Schools, p. 66-67. 

* Ibid., p. 67-68. 

7 Walt Whitman, The Early Poems and the Fiction, 
ed. Thomas L. Brasher (New York, 1963), p. 55-60. 

* Her name does not appear in available directories, 
obituary lists, or other appropriate reference works. A 
William Lyvere, shoemaker, is listed in a New York 
City directory for 1840-41, and a William Lyvere, 
shipsmith, in the late 1840’s. A John Lyvere, mason, 
appears in a New York City directory for 1847-48. In a 
Long Island directory, a John Lyvere, seaman, appears 
in the Astoria section for 1865-66, but his name is not 
repeated in succeeding years. See Longworth’s . . . City 
Directory (New York, 1840), p. 407; Doggett’s New- 
York City Directory (New York, 1846), p. 246, and 
(New York, 1847), p. 257; and Curtin’s Directory of 
. . . Long Island (New York, 1865), p. 95. Brooklyn 
directories were also consulted for the 1840’s. 
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For All Mediums 


Music Division Acquisitions 


by Edward N. Waters 


It is always gratifying to write the annual report 
on the Music Division’s notable acquisitions, for 
surprises lie in wait for the author. No two years 
parallel each other; patterns of collecting change ; 
strength in one category in one year may be fol- 
lowed, in the next year, by weakness in that same 
category—or weakness may be followed by 
wealth. The one constant element is the generos- 
ity of donors, those friends of the division who be- 
stow rarities that would otherwise be beyond our 
reach and without whose past and present assist- 
ance our resources would be significantly dimin- 
ished. In many instances these donors will be 








Edward N. Waters is Chief of the Music Division. Alan 
A. Jabbour wrote the report on the Archive of Folk 
Song, of which he is Head, and the report on the 
Recorded Sound Section was supplied by Donald L. 
Leavitt, Assistant Chief of the Music Division. 


mentioned on the ensuing pages, but limitations 
of space do not permit the inclusion of every 
name. Every one, of course, deserves and receives 
deep gratitude, and a special acknowledgment 
goes to the Heineman Foundation for Research, 
Educational, Charitable, and Scientific Purposes, 
Inc. which again guided precious manuscripts, 
documents, and books to our shelves. 


Holographs of Deceased Composers 


Mrs. George Antheil continued her generosity by 
presenting several of her husband’s original 
manuscripts. Antheil (1900-59), resident in 
France for a number of years but never losing 
touch with his native United States, was known 
as the “bad boy” of American music, doubtless 
because oddity and mischief sometimes charac- 
terized his work. The manuscripts recently re- 





ceived are highly varied and reflect his notable 
versatility. Archipelago, for orchestra (score), 
was composed in 1935. The Brothers is a one-act 
opera of which the composer also wrote the li- 
bretto. The full score sent to the Library is a 
reproduction of the holograph, but it is listed 
here because it contains some autograph addi- 
tions. The opera was first performed on August 5, 
1954, in Denver, the conductor being Waldo Wil- 
liamson. Capriccio, for orchestra (score), was 
finished on April 15, 1930, when the composer 
was in Vienna. 

Surely a curious piece is his Carnival of the 
Beautiful Dresses, which Antheil composed for 
the opening of a Neiman-Marcus style show. The 
present manuscript is for piano solo, but the com- 
poser indicated the desired orchestration and also 
how the music was to be used for the department 
store ceremony. 

A Concert for Chamber Orchestra, composed 
by Antheil in 1932, was dedicated to Mrs. Claire 
Reis, who has done so much for modern and 
American music. His Concertino was finished in 
1930. In 1950 he revived a medium which is 
rarely encountered nowadays, the spoken voice 
with piano accompaniment. Here are two such 
recitations, the text of both coming from the 
poetry of John Keats: Ode on a Grecian Urn 
and Ode to a Nightingale. In 1932 he composed 
a Sonatina, dedicated to Aaron Copland, and 
in the caption he wrote: “This sonatina may be 
played by either a single piano, or the combina- 
tion of violin and cello.” Mrs. Antheil’s final 
gift of the year was a “piano-sketch-score” of 
her husband’s fifth symphony, a reproduction of 
the holograph bearing handwritten emenda- 
tions. The work was premiered in Philadelphia 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra on December 31, 
1948, conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 

The Heineman Foundation made possible the 
acquisition of two holographs of important vio- 
lin composers. The first is a Rond6é du concertino 
by Antonio Bazzini (1818-97) for violin and 
guitar, dated December 16, 1843. The second, 
by Charles de Beriot (1802-70), bears no title. 
It is for violin and piano, and on the first page 
is one line of music which the composer offers 
as an “explication sur les sons harmoniques em- 
poyés [sic] dans cet ouvrage.” 

One of several distinguished European com- 
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posers who migrated to the United States was 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco (1895-1968), who 
came here from Italy in 1939. Last year his 
widow generously sent to the Library a large se- 
lection of her late husband’s manuscripts, so 
many indeed that space limitations prohibit de- 
tailed listing. Although writing in all forms and 
for all mediums, Castelnuovo-Tedesco was par- 
ticularly interested in the guitar, which is prom- 
inently represented among the current gifts. 
It is distinctively used, both as solo and accom- 
panying instrument, in the manuscripts listed 
below: 


Concerto for 2 guitars and orchestra. Op: 201... 
Beverly Hills, California. 1962. 
(Score) 


Concerto for 2 guitars and orchestra. Op. 201. 
(Transcription for two guitars and piano) ... 
Bever!y Hills, California. 1962. 


2nd concerto (in C) for guitar and orchestra. 
Op: 160... (1953). 


(Transcription for guitar and piano. 
Published as “Concerto sereno” ) 


The Divan of Moses-Ibn-Ezra (1055-1135). 
A cycle of songs for voice and guitar. 
Op: 207... (1966). 


Romancero gitano. Op. 152. [Text by] 

Federico Garcia Lorca . . . (1951). 
(For mixed chorus and guitar, with piano for 
rehearsal only) 


Suite per chitarra. . . (1947). 
(Op. 133. Written for Andrés Segovia) 


From Mrs. Henry Cowell came a truly be- 
wildering array of her husband’s manuscripts, 
again a selection so large and varied that no de- 
tailed listing is possible. Even a sampling would 
be futile at this point, for the more than 200 items 
will demand considerable time before being orga- 
nized and thoroughly examined. Long and short, 
infinitely varied, whimsical, and recondite, they 
represent the art of Henry Cowell (1897-1965) 
in all of its aspects. Those who know what a sig- 
nificant figure he was in American music will 
realize what a treasure awaits future investiga- 
tors of our musical culture. 

Irving Gifford Fine (1914-62) was an Amer- 
ican composer who died, prematurely, at the 
height of his powers. Last year his widow, Mrs. 
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Verna Gordon, presented three of his manu- 
scripts to the Library. One is a sketchbook 
marked No. 5, and the cover bears the legend: 
“Sketches for wind partita & string quartet.” An- 
other is a pencil draft, condensed score, of the 
symphony he completed in the year he passed 
away. From the published score (1966) one 
learns that it was “commissioned by and dedi- 
cated to the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
conductor of the first performance.” This event 
took place in Boston on March 23, 1962, when 
Charles Munch wielded the baton. And the third 
gift was an incomplete pencil draft of a song en- 
titled Two Worms, a setting of a text by Gertrude 
Norman. 

For many years Ira Gershwin has been sending 
to the Library the manuscripts and memorabilia 
of his brother, George Gershwin (1898-1937), a 
unique figure in the annals of American and 
world music. Now the Music Division has a 
fascinating tune book which is filled with themes 
and melodic phrases jotted down during the years 
1933-37. Chiefly in pencil, many of the tunes are 
identified, and the identifiers identified them- 
selves by “K. S.” (Kay Swift) and “I. G.” (Ira 
Gershwin). A few of the pages expose a different 
musical handwriting which may have resulted 
from the pedagogical sessions with Joseph Schil- 
linger. Accompanying the tune book is a sheaf of 
leaves filled with typewritten explanatory notes 
and holograph initials supplied by Ira Gershwin, 
himself a gifted poet and lyricist and deservedly 
his brother’s most celebrated collaborator. His 
notes add immeasurably to George’s musical 
fancies. 

Three manuscripts of Douglas Stuart Moore 
(1893-1969) were received from his widow. The 
first is a song entitled Shakespeare’s Under the 
Greenwood Tree, the text coming from the great 
poet’s As You Like It (act 2, scene 3). The sec- 
ond is the score of A Symphony of Autumn, a 
massive work composed in 1930. And the last is a 
trio for violin, cello, and piano dating from 1953. 
The first movement of this trio is unfortunately 
missing. 

Rudolf Richard Réti (1885-1957) was a dis- 
tinguished composer, theorist, and pianist who 
came to America in 1938. Here he married Jean 
Sahlmark, a well-known Canadian pianist, who 
subsequently became the wife of W. Stanton 


Forbes of Athens, Ga. Before Mrs. Forbes died 
in the spring of 1972, she expressed the wish 
that one of Mr. Réti’s major works be donated 
to the Library of Congress, and Mr. Forbes kindly 
sent to Washington the orchestral score of Sym- 
phonic Dance, subtitled Sun of Nantucket. 
(Three leaves of this score are missing, but it 
is hoped they can be found. ) 

One of the most important manuscripts to 
arrive in the Music Division in many years is 
a copyist’s score of the first symphony, Op. 38, of 
Robert Alexander Schumann (1810-56). A 
copyist’s score it may be, but it merits mention 
here because it bears many corrections and 
emendations in the composer’s hand as he revised 
it for publication. On the title page Schumann 
wrote, and then crossed out: “Ziemlich fehler- 
hafte Copie R. Sch. ist vor d. Druck noch zu 
revidiren.” At the end he wrote: “(Revidirt zum 
Druck d. 26 April 1852).” 

This manuscript is not only historically and 
musically important in its own right, with altera- 
tions, expression marks, and performance indica- 
tions supplied by the composer; it is also of 
unique sentimental value to the Library, for 
many years ago the actual holograph of this work 
found its way to the Music Division and immedi- 
ately became one of its proudest possessions. 
(Curiously enough, a small portion of the holo- 
graph score is also in the hand of the same 
copyist.) By the time the recently received score 
was ready for the printer, the symphony itself 
was already 11 years old. The first performance 
had occurred on March 31, 1841, in Leipzig, with 
Mendelssohn conducting the famous Gewand- 
haus orchestra. In the fall of that same year 
Breitkopf & Hartel published the parts, but de- 
layed the publication of the score until early 
1853. The newly acquired copyist’s score was at 
one time in the distinguished collection of Ed- 
ward Speyer (1839-1934), one of the founders 


Right and following page: The holograph score of 
Schumann’s Symphony no. 1 was purchased by the 
Library of Congress in 1926. The opening measures, 
shown here, were later transposed up a third at the 
suggestion of Mendelssohn, who conducted the pre- 
miere of the work. This famous correction appears in 
the Library’s newly acquired copyist’s manuscript (fol- 
lowing page), which contains numerous corrections in 
Schumann’s hand. 
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of the London Classical Concerts Society. It 
comes to the Library of Congress through the 
generosity of the Heineman Foundation. 

One more interesting and related fact about 
this manuscript remains to be told. Last year these 
pages described a manuscript copy of Schumann’s 
Novelette in D major, Op. 21, No. 2 (also a gift 
of the Heineman Foundation) on which the com- 
poser himself penned a warm and friendly greet- 
ing to Franz Liszt, dating it April 20, 1838. The 
manuscript as a whole is the handiwork of the 
same copyist who wrote out the score that came 
to the Library last year! 

Max Wilhelm Karl Vogrich (1852-1916), 
born in Szeben, Transylvania, settled in New 
York in 1886, where he became better known as 
an outstanding editor than as a composer. Now 
the Music Division has the holograph piano-vocal 
score of his three-act opera (with prologue and 
ballet), Der Buddha, which is dated July 26, 
1893. The composer himself wrote the libretto. 


Holographs of Living Composers 


Very few holographs of living composers came to 
the Music Division last year. The effects of the 
revised income tax law (1969), which permits no 


creator an income tax deduction on gifts of his 
own making, continue to be felt, and this situa- 
tion will doubtless prevail until the law is 
changed. The few that were received, however, 
were important, and it is a pleasure to report 
them. 

On the first leaf of a Sextet for piano and 
strings by Leslie Raymond Bassett (b. 1923), the 
composer typed the title and “For the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the Library 
of Congress, and dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky.” He also typed 
special instructions for performance and the date 
of completion, May 24, 1971. The first perform- 
ance occurred in the Library on April 27, 1972; 
the artists were the Juilliard String Quartet, John 
Graham, viola, and William Masselos, piano. 

Another holograph received from Mr. Bassett 
is a chamber work for violin and piano entitled 
Sounds Remembered, commissioned by the Mc- 
Kim Fund in the Library of Congress. This was 
completed on January 3, 1972, and bears the 
legend: “In homage to Robert Gerhard.” As 
these lines are being written, the piece has not 
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yet been performed. The premiere is scheduled 
for the Library of Congress, December 8, 1972, 
played by Charles Treger, violin, and Samuel 
Sanders, piano. 

Some years ago Arthur Victor Berger (b. 1912) 
was commissioned to write a chamber composi- 
tion for the Serge Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion in the Library of Congress, and he produced 
a Septet for flute, clarinet, bassoon, violin, viola, 
cello, and piano. There was a delay in the de- 
livery of the holograph, but it is finally here, and 
like other works similarly stimulated it is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Serge and Natalie Kous- 
sevitzky. The first performance occurred in the 
Library of Congress on November 25, 1966; the 
players were members of the Contemporary 
Chamber Ensemble, Arthur Weisberg, director. 

Jacob Druckman (b. 1928) sent to the Library 
his recently finished orchestral work entitled 
Windows, commissioned by the same Kous- 
sevitzky Foundation and dedicated to the same 
memory. Bruno Maderna conducted the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in the first performance on 
March 16, 1972, in Chicago. It is specially grati- 
fying to report that this work was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for music last year. 

And finally, still another Koussevitzky commis- 
sion closes this section. Here is the score of a new 
Concerto for piano and orchestra composed by 
Alexander Goehr (b. 1932), a British-German 
composer, who completed the work in Leeds on 
March 23, 1972. It, too, is dedicated to the 
memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. The 
first performance took place on May 14, 1972, 
at the Brighton Festival, when Daniel Barenboim 
appeared as soloist with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Lawrence Foster. 


Autograph Letters and Papers 


Through the generosity of the Heineman Foun- 
dation the Music Division was able to augment its 
holdings of holograph letters and related docu- 
ments of Alban Berg (1885-1935), one of the 
most significant composers of this century. All of 
the missives seem to be addressed to one Johannes 
Schiiler, the earliest dating from 1929. They 
throw new light on Wozzeck but are not limited 
to this master work. In the collection are 12 
autograph letters and cards, two typed letters, 
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several notes (both handwritten and typed), 
five photographs, and several programs. There 
are also two autograph notes written by Helene 
Berg to the same recipient. The research value of 
these documents is indisputable. 

It was the Heineman Foundation, too, that en- 
abled the Music Division to acquire a most curi- 
ous letter from Dvorak (1841-1904) to Mrs. 
Jeannette M. Thurber (1851-1946) , that valiant 
lady whose magnificent dream of a national con- 
servatory of music was only partially realized. The 
letter arouses curiosity because it is typed and 
mimeographed, and one wonders why a letter of 
an administrative nature, addressed to a single 
individual, should be subjected to such a form of 
reproduction. There is no doubt, however, about 
the holographic nature of the signature. One also 
wonders what happened to the project that obvi- 
ously and vitally interested Mrs. Thurber and the 
composer who at that time was tne director of 
her school. Practically all of Mrs. Thurber’s 
papers have vanished, and the history of her 
short-lived enterprise has been shamefully ne- 
glected. Dvorak’s letter, written on the stationery 
of the National Conservatory of Music (126 and 
128 East 17th Street), gives just a glimpse of the 
problems and objectives confronting him and his 
patroness-employer. Presumably unknown, of 
special importance to Americans, it is worth re- 
producing in whole. 


NEW YORK, November Ist, 1892. 
Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, 
President of the National Conservatory 
of Music of America: 
Dear Madame,— 

The magnitude of the task devolving upon me, of 
examining the MSS. compositions sent in after the 
promulgation of your project for advancing the cause 
of Music in America by an award of prizes for Ameri- 
can compositions is so much greater than I was sanguine 
enough to expect, that if I am to devote to the task 
the time requisite for a careful reading and comparison 
of the work submitted to me, I shall have to ask 
that the time mentioned in your announcement be 
extended. 

I am sure that those interested in American art, 
especially in this particular manifestation in its behalf, 
the composers themselves, will be the first to recognize 
the need of study and deliberation on my part, if I am 
to hope for such good results as, from the material at 


hand, there is every reason to believe may be attained. 
In this conviction, I beg you will make known that the 
outcome of the Concours cannot be imparted to the 
public until March 14th proximo. 
Yours very sincerely, 
[signed] Antonin Dvofak 
Director. 


The Music Division was fortunate in acquir- 
ing a still uncounted collection of papers of Eben 
Howe Bailey (1843-1943), a Boston composer 
of many songs and choruses, compiler of col- 
lections, and teacher. Included are such items as 
royalty statements, business correspondence, 
newspaper clippings, and criticisms. As a whole 
the assemblage gives a fair picture of an average 
composer’s professional existence in the period 
approximately from 1870 to 1914. One item 
is of more than passing interest. Bailey was eager 
to compose a song based upon the poem The 
Ballad of the Young Oysterman by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes (1809-94), and he asked the poet’s 
permission to use the text. Here is the poet’s holo- 
graph reply. 


Beverly Farms, Mass 


Aug. 2° 1893. 
Dear Sir 


For an answer to your question about my youthful 
“Ballad of the Oysterman” I must refer you, as I do 
all such questions, to my publisher, 

Mess. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
4 Park St. 
Boston 
Yours very truly—O W Holmes. 


The permission was granted, and the song— 
entitled simply The Young Oysterman—was 
published in 1894. 

An interesting autograph letter from Franz 
Liszt (1811-86) to Carl Reinecke (1824-1910) 
came to Washington as a gift of the Heineman 
Foundation. Liszt compliments the younger man 
as a composer, speaks of his own work, praises 
Joachim, and looks forward to meeting Rein- 
ecke’s new wife. The letter was written in Wei- 
mar on April 16, 1852, and is published as No. 
80 in the first volume of Liszt’s collected Briefe. 

Two years ago these pages described a series 
of letters written by the famed Irish tenor John 
McCormack (1884-1945) to his friend and 
manager Charles Wagner. They were warm and 





personal, but as one reads them in sequence, the 
break-up of the relationship becomes obvious. 
This year one more letter from the singer to 
Wagner has reached the Library, and it sheds 
further light on the cessation of a unique pro- 
fessional and social friendship. The letter was 
typed and signed in Boston on December 11, 
1923. With it are carbon copies of two letters 
from Wagner to McCormack (December 15, 
1923, and February 29, 1924) further exposing 
the argument over the number of concerts per 
season and the terms of a three-year contract. 
Brief mention must be made of a group of 27 
autograph letters and notes written by Jules 
Massenet (1842-1912) to several different re- 
cipients between 1880 and the year of his death. 
No single one seems to be of prime importance, 
but collectively they are valuable in that they 
identify some of the composer’s friends and lo- 
cate him in specific places on specific dates. 


Full Scores of Dramatic Music 


The Music Division’s collection of full scores of 
dramatic music is world famous. It is so rich, 
indeed, that new acquisitions are sometimes hard 
to come by. Consequently the 18 additions that 
came here last year afford particular gratifica- 
tion, especially so since they are highly varied in 
content and format. 


Bertoni, Ferdinando Giuseppe (1725-1813) 
Orfeo. 
Bologna: Forni [1970] 3 p.1., [1], 95 p. 25 x 34 cm. 
(A facsimile reprint of the 1776(?) edition issued 
by Alessandri and Scattaglia in Venice) 


Birtwistle, Harrison (1934—_ ) 

Down by the Greenwood Side. A dramatic pas- 
toral . . . Text by Michael Nyman. 

[London] Universal Edition [c1971] 3 p.l., 70 p. 
30% cm. 


The item above is a Christmas spectacle de- 
manding six characters (one soprano part, four 
spoken parts, and one mime) and nine instru- 
mentalists. It was commissioned by Ian Hunter 
for the Brighton Festival Society. A brief quota- 
tion supplies an additional bit of information: 


479-016 O- 73 - 4 
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[This] is drawn from the traditional English Mummers’ 
Play, into which has been interpolated variants of the 
traditional ballad “The Cruel Mother.” In addition 
Jack Finney, a character in the Mummers’ Play, has 
been conflated with the Green Man, a fertility figure 


to be seen in wood carvings in many old English 
Churches. 


Blacher, Boris (1903-—_ ) 

. . . Romeo und Julia. Kammeroper in drei Teilen 
frei nach Shakespeare (A. W. Schlegel) . . . 

Wien-London: Universal-Edition [c1971] 5 p.l., 
129 p., front. 1812 cm. 

(Title and text in German and English; foreword 
in German, English, and French. Libretto by the com- 
poser. First staged performance: Salzburg Festival, 
summer 1950) 


Bontempi, Giovanni Andrea (ca. 1624-1705) 

«o> AS Pavide 

Bologna: Forni [1970] [558] p. 1 folded illus. 
32% cm. 

(Facsimile reprint of the edition issued in 1662 
by Melchior Bergen, Dresden. Opera in five acts, text 
by the composer. First performed November 3, 1662, 
in Dresden) 


Cherubini, Luigi (1760-1842) 

Lodoiska. Comédie héroique en trois actes .. . 
Representée pour la premiere fois sur le Théatre de ia 
Rue Feydeau le 18 Juil**, 1791 . . . 

A Paris, Chez J. H. Naderman [1791?] 1 pl, 
434 p. 36cm. 


Gabold, Ingolf 
. . . Seven Visions to Orpheus... . 


Kgbenhavn: Wilhelm Hansens Musik-Forlag [etc., 
etc., c1971] 1 p.1., 56, [2] p. 34 cm. 


The above item is extraordinary from several 
different aspects. The very scanty text is all in 
Greek; the explanatory and interpretative notes 
are all in English. The characters called for are 
a soprano, an alto, a tenor, a bass, a mute actor 
and 10 dancers. 


Gagliano, Marco da (ca. 1575-1642) 

.. . La Dafne. 

Bologna: Forni [1970] 6 p.1., 55, [3] p. 32% cm. 

(Facsimile reprint of the score issued in 1608 
by Cristofano Marescotti, Florence. Gagliano’s first 
opera; first performed in January 1608 in Mantua) 


... La Flora. 
Bologna: Forni [1969] 6 p.l., 144, [1] p. 32 cm. 
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(Facsimile reprint of the score issued in 1628 by 
Zanobi Pignoni, Florence. A portion of the music com- 
posed by Jacopo Peri. First performed October 11, 
1628, in Florence) 


Gould, Elizabeth Davies (1904—_ ) 

. . » Ray and the Gospel Singer. A comic opera 
in three scenes . . . Libretto by Eugene J. Hochman. 
1 p.L, 108 p. 39 cm. 

(Unpublished ; c1969) 


Landi, Stefano (ca. 1590—ca. 1655) 

. . . ILS. Alessio. Dramma musicale. 

Bologna: Forni [1970] 8 p.1., 182, [1] p., illus. 35 
cm. 

(Facsimile reprint of the score issued in 1634 by 
Paolo Masotti, Rome. Text by Giulio Rispigliosi. First 
performed February 23, 1632, in Rome) 


Lidholm, Ingvar (1921- ) 

. . . Riter. Ballett und Konzertsuite . 

[London] Universal Edition [c1970] 1 p.1., 108 p. 
344% cm. 


Naumann, Johann Gottlieb (1741-1801) 

Amphion. Eine Oper . . . 

[n. pl., n.i. 1784] 4 p.l., 168, [2] p. 28% x 32% 
cm. 


Cora. Eine Oper... 
Leipzig, In der Dykischen Buch Handlung, 1780. 
4p.l., 198 p. 28% x 32 cm. 


These two works by Naumann, gifts from John 
Daniel Kurtz, are in reality condensed scores, a 
conventional form of publication in the late 18th 
century. Amphion was first performed in Stock- 
holm on January 26, 1778. Cora enjoyed its first 
performance, also in Stockholm, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1782, when the new opera house was in- 
augurated there. 


Penderecki, Krzysztof (1933-  ) 

. . . Die Teufel von Loudun. Oper in drei Akten. 
Libretto vom Komponisten nach “The Devils of 
Loudun” von Aldous Huxley in der Dramatisierung 
von John Whiting, unter Benutzung der deutschen 
Ubertragung des Dramas von Erich Fried . . . 

Mainz: B. Schott’s Séhne [etc., etc., c1969] 4 p.1, 
205 p. 30% cm. 


Penderecki’s opera, published with title and 
text in German and English, was commissioned 


by the Hamburg State Opera and first performed 
in Hamburg on June 29, 1969, under the baton 
of Henryk Czyz. This note is included in the 
score: “English version adapted from John Whit- 
ing’s play “The Devils’ by Desmond Clayton.” 


Piccinni, Niccolé (1728-1800) 

. . . Didon. 

Bologna: Forni [1970] 5 p.l., 307, [2] p. 32 cm. 

(Facsimile reprint of the score issued in 1784(?) 
by Huguet in Paris and Castaud in Lyon. First per- 
formed October 16, 1783, in Fontainebleau) 


Pousseur, Henri (1929-  ) 

. . . Electre. Action musicale. Livret de Pierre 
Rhallys d’aprés Sophocle . . . Représentation gra- 
phique réalisée par Sylvano Bussotti 4 partir de la 
musique enregistrée et a partir des brouillon de l’auteur. 

[London] Universal Edition [c1968] 2 p.l., 87 p. 
33 x 44 cm. 


The above score contains extraordinary musi- 
cal notations and fantastic graphic designs in 
black and white. 


Rameau, Jean Philippe (1683-1764) 

. . . La Guirlande. Réalisation: Marc Vaubour- 
goin. 

[Paris] E. F. M. Technisonor [c1969] 164 p. 36 cm. 


Rameau’s work is a one-act ballet for which 
Jean Francois Marmontel wrote the book. It was 
first produced at the Paris Opéra on Septem- 
ber 21, 1751. Its alternative title was Les Fleurs 
enchantées. 


Spontini, Gasparo Luigi Pacifico (1774-1851) 
Fernand Cortez, ou La Conquéte du 
Mexique .. . 
Bologna: Forni [1969] 2 vol. 35 cm. 
(Facsimile reprint of the score issued in 1810(?) 
by Imbault and Erard, Paris. First performed Novem- 
ber 28, 1809, Paris. French text only) 


Early Imprints 


The Music Division has long prided itself on its 
collection of early printed music (i.e., music 
printed before 1800), and it was extremely for- 
tunate last year in obtaining a substantial quan- 
tity of such items. They are listed here, with 
occasional notes when they are particularly 
significant. 





Bremner, Robert (1713?-89) 
Thirty Scots Songs Adapted for a voice & harp- 


sichord . . . The Words by Allen Ramsey. Book 
yee 


London, Printed and Sold by R: Bremner [ca. 
1759] 1 p.1., 30 p. 33% cm. 
(Miller Collection) 


In this collection the music consists chiefly of 
piano two hands with interlinear text, the bass 
being figured. The texts are also printed sepa- 
rately on facing pages. The label of Benjamin 
Banks, a music dealer in Salisbury, is mounted 
on the title page. The same description fits the 
following item, also a compilation made by 
Bremner. 


A Second Set of Scots Songs adapted for the Voice 
and Harpsichord . . . The Words by Allen Ramsey. 

London, Printed and sold by R. Bremner [ca. 
1770] 29 p. 33% cm. 

(Miller Collection) 


The following publication must have offered 
comfort and encouragement to all who were 
economically handicapped or musically isolated. 
It is a gift from the Heineman Foundation. 


Crome, Robert 

The Compleat Tutor for the Violoncello, Con- 
taining the best & easiest Instructions for Learners . . . 
To which is added a favorite Collection of Airs, 
Marches, Minuets, Song-tunes & Duetts. . . 

London, Printed for & Sold by C. & S. Thompson 
[ca. 1765] 2 p.1., 36 p., folded chart. 2614 cm. 


The author made his purpose abundantly clear 
by writing: 


As the Bass Violin is in great Esteem I have here given 
some useful and plain Instructions for the Learner . . . 
Tho’ there are Books of Instructions in all the liberal 
Siences [sic] and Grammars in all Languages, yet the 
Learner will advance but slowly without a Preceptor; 
but as Verbal Instructions will be of great use when 
seconded by A Tutor, so these Instructions, I flatter 
my-self will be of great Service to those, who from 
their situation or circumstances in Life cannot con- 
veniently have the assistance of a good Master. 


Davis, Thomas 

Twenty Familiar English & Scotch Airs for Two 
German Flutes or two violins. . . 

London, Printed for H. Waylott [ca. 1750] 1 p.l., 
15 p. 35% cm. 

(Printed in score. Miller Collection) 
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Dussek, Johann Ladislaus (1760-1812) 

XII Lecgons Par Gradations Pour Clavecin ou 
Forte Piano... Oeuvre 30... 

A Paris, Chéz Sieber [ca. 1794] 1 p.l, 43 p. 
34 cm. 

(The “30” added by hand) 


Geminiani, Francesco (1687-1762) 

L’Art de jouer le violon, contenant les régles néces- 
saires a la perfection de cet instrument, avec une grande 
variété de compositions trés-utiles 4 ceux qui jouent la 
Basse de Violon, ou le Clavescin, &c. 
: 

A Paris, Aux adresses ordinaires ot se vend la 
musique. M.DCC.LII. 1 p.1., 10,51 p. 36% cm. 

(First French edition ) 


. . . Opera 


The Heineman Foundation enabled the Li- 
brary to obtain the following, which is valuable 
both musically and bibliographically: 


Gossec, Frangois Joseph (1734-1829) 
Sei Duetti Per Due Violini. Composte Del Signor 
Francesco Grossec Di Anversa . . . Opera VII*... 
A Paris, Chez M. Bailleux; A Lyon, M. Casteaux 
[176—?] 32 cm. 


The music consists of separate parts. The first vio- 
lin part contains a “Catalogue de Musique Fran- 
goise et Italienne, Vocale et Instrumentale” pub- 
lished by Bailleux, which is supposed to be the 
first printed list of his products. 

Two interesting Handel imprints arrived, 
bound together although of different vintage and 
issued by different publishers. Both of them were 
posthumous publications: 


Handel, Georg Friedrich (1685-1759) 

A Collection of Lessons for the Harpsicord . . . 
4th book. 

London, Printed for I. Walsh [ca. 1764] 1 p.L, 
21 p. 21% x 32 cm. 

(W. G. Smith: p. 270-271. The bass partially 
figured. Also known as “The Lady’s Banquet” and 
“Easy Lessons for Harpsichord” ) 


Six Fugues or Voluntarys for the Organ or Harpsi- 
cord . . . Troisieme Ovarage [sic] . . . 

London, Printed & sold by Preston [ca. 1810] 1 
p.L, 23 p. 22% x 32 cm. 

(W. G. Smith: p. 236. Bears the bookplate of Sir 
John Stainer) 


Both of the above items arrived with materials 
destined for the Miller Flute Collection. Another 
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Handel work was also acquired during the year: 


The Musick for the Royal Fireworks Set for the 
German Flute, Violin or Harpsicord . . . 

London, Printed for I. Walsh [ca. 1760] 1 p.1., 17 
p. 32% cm. 

(W. G. Smith: p. 234. Miller Collection) 


Haessler, Johann Wilhelm (1747-1822) 

Sechs leichte Sonaten fuers Clavier . 

Erfurth, in Commission der Keyserschen Buch- 
handlung, 1780. 1 p.1., 35, [2] p. 28 x 32% cm. 


Hook, James (1746-1827) 

Six Solos for the German Flute, with a bass for a 
Violoncello or Harpsichord . . . 

London: Printed for C. and S. Thompson [ca. 
1774] 1 p.l., 31 p. 24x 33% cm. 

(Score, the bass unfigured. Miller Collection) 


Kriegel, Christian Friedrich Wilhelm (fl. ca. 1790- 
1800) 

Apollo. Eine musikalische Quartal-Schrift fiir 
Clavier und Gesange . . . Zweites Heft. 

Dresden, Zu finden beim Herausgeber und in 
Leipzig bei P. G. Kummer, 1798. 1 p.l., 62 p. 27 x 
31 cm. 


(A miscellaneous collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music. Gift, John Daniel Kurtz) 


Of extreme rarity is the following instruction 
manual which comes to the Library through the 
kindness of the Heineman Foundation. It is a 
complete guide for persons desirous of playing 
the Spanish guitar, explains the rudiments of 
music, and is dedicated to Queen Marie Louise 
of Spain. The author was an Italian who lived 
many years in Madrid and attained high military 
rank in the Iberian service as well as gaining ex- 
perience as a captain in the Walloon Guards. 


Moretti, Frederico (d. 1838) 

Principios para tocar la guitarra de seis ordenes, 
precedidos de los Elementos Generales de la Musica, 
Dedicados a la Reyna Nuestra Sefiora, por el capitan 
D. Federico Moretti, Alferes de Reales Guardias 
Walones . . . 

En Madrid [En la imprenta de Sancha, afio de 
MDCCCVIT] [105] p. 21% x 31 cm. 


Another precious rarity which can best be 
listed here, also coming from the Heineman 
Foundation, is a book containing plays in which 
music played an essential role. The author, a 


German Jesuit, had his own theory of drama and 
created his plays to promote his own esthetic 
principles. No music appears in the following 
volume, but the success of the plays depended 
largely upon both arias and choral passages. In 
the front of the book is a rubber stamp print 
showing one of the former owners: “Benedict- 
iner-Priorat, Innsbruck, fiir den Kath. Verein 
der Kinderfreunde.” 


Neumayr, Franciscus (1697-1765) 

Theatrum politicum sive Tragoediae ad com- 
mendiationum virtutis et vitiorum detestationum olim 
ludis attumnalibus nunc typo datae a P. Francisco 
Neumayr. . . 

Augustae Vind. & Ingolstadii, Sumptibus Fran- 
cisci Xaverii Craz & Thomas Summer. 1760. 1 p.1., 518, 
[1] p. 21 cm. 

(Contents: —Titus.—Eutropius.—Papinianus.— 
Anastasina. — Jeroboam. — Constantia orthodoxa. — 
Sepulchrum concupiscentiae——Servus duorum domi- 
norum.—Processus judicialis—Tobias & Sara.) 


New and compleat instructions for the Harpsichord, 
Piano-Forte, or Organ, with the most graceful style 
of Fingering Also the Rules of Thorough Bass by an 
Eminent Master, to which is added a Collection of 
choice Lessons, Marches, Airs, Songs &c. 

London, Printed & Sold by Jones & Holland [ca. 
1798] 2 p.l., 36 p., folded chart. 20 x 261% cm. 


A Pocket Book for the German Flute or violin Con- 
taining an Agreeable Variety of the Newest and most 
Celebrated Airs Duets and Songs Judiciously Selected 
from the favourite Operas &c. Composed by the most 
admir’d Authors. 

Dublin: John Rice [1793?] 79 p. 11% x 17 cm. 

(Miller Collection. Ms. note on title page: “Wm 
Dame. 1793. July 26.” Part of imprint lost in page 
trimming) 


The Pocket Preceptor, for the German Flute, the most 
approv’d Instruction with compleat Scales for that 
Instrument, and a progressive series of Elegant popular 
Airs & Duetts with words to Several of them. 
London: Printed for William Rolfe [179-—?] 2 p.L, 
56 p. 11 x 16% cm. 
(Miller Collection) 


Reichardt, Johann Friedrich (1752-1814) 

Gesange im Klavierauszuge aus Der Geisterinsel. 
Ein Singspiel von Gotter in Musik gesetzt. . . 

Berlin, Bei Johann Friedrich Unger, 1798. 2 p.1., 








28 p. 28 cm. 
(Gift, John Daniel Kurtz) 


Schickard, Johann Christian (fl. ca. 1718-45) 

Solos for a German flute, a hoboy or violin with 
a thorough bass for the harpsicord or bass violin. . . 
20 Overage [sic]. . . 

London, Printed for I. Walsh [1718?] 1 p.L, 19 
p. 33 cm. 

(Miller Collection) 


Schweitzer, Anton (1735-87) 

Alceste, von Wieland und Schweitzer. . 

[Leipzig, Im Schwickertschen Verlage, 1774] 1 
p.l., 154, [1] p. 27% x 33 cm. 

(Piano-vocal score. Gift, John Daniel Kurtz) 


Schweizerische Volkslieder mit Melodien. 

Zuerich, Bey David Buerkli, 1788. 105, [1] p. 26% 
cm. 

(For three voices, figured bass acc.; music dis- 
tributed on facing pages. Gift, John Daniel Kurtz) 


Another interesting gift from the Heineman 
Foundation is a slender publication, which is 
unbelievably encouraging in the short time it 
claims it can teach a person to play the violin, 
theoretically in one month! Tessarini, the author, 
was a follower and possibly a pupil of Corelli. He 
was an important composer who exerted con- 
siderable influence on the establishment of the 
three-movement sonata-pattern. 


Tessarini, Carlo (ca. 1690-ca. 1766) 

Nouvelle methode pour apprendre par theorie 
dans un mois de tems a jouer du violon, divisée en 
trois classes; avec des legons 4 deux violons par 
gradation. . . 

A Paris, Se Vend aux Adresses Ordinaires [ca. 
1750] [18] p. 35 cm. 

(Title page preceded by a chart showing the 
violin strings, tuning, and the location of notes) 


Tiirk, Daniel Gottlob (1756-1813) 

Die Hirten bey der Krippe zu Bethlehem, in 
Musik gesetzt von Daniel Gottlob Tuerk. 

Leipzig und Halle, Auf Kosten des Autors und in 
Commission bey Johann Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf, 
1782. 3 p.l., 26 p. 28 x 32% cm. 

(Piano-vocal score. Gift, John Daniel Kurtz) 


Sechs Leichte Klaviersonaten. . . 
Leipzig und Halle, Auf Kosten des Autors, und in 
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Kommission bey Johann Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf, 
1783. 3 p.1., 32 p. 28% x 32 cm. 
(Gift, John Daniel Kurtz) 


Rarely does a first edition of C. M. von Weber 
become available. Therefore particularly wel- 
come is the following imprint which is surely one 
of the composer’s least known works. An instru- 
mental duo, it shows the composer in the unusual 
role as a writer for the guitar. 


Weber, Carl Maria von (1786—1826) 

Divertimento assai facile per la Chitarra ed il 
Pianoforte. .. Op. 38... 

Berlino, Presso A*® M‘° Schlesinger [1817] 11 p. 
22% x 32 cm. 

(Piano part only. Jahns 207. Gift, John Daniel 
Kurtz) 


Wegmann, Hans Ulrich, compiler 

Choral-Buch enthaltend alle zu dem Gesangbuche 
der Evangelischen Bruedergemeinen vom Jahre 1778 
gehoerige Melodien. 

Tuebingen, Gedrukt von Ludwig Friedrich Fues, 
1794. xvi, 288, [6] p. 21 x 28 cm. 

(Melodies and figured bass on facing pages. Gift, 
John Daniel Kurtz) 


Zinck, Harnack Otto Konrad (1746-1832) 
Compositionen fuer den Gesang und das Clavier 


Kopenhagen, Gedruckt bey S. Soennichsen [1791 ?] 
2 p.l., 74 p. 27% x 3342 cm. 
(Vocal solos, part-songs, and piano solos. Gift, 


John Daniel Kurtz) 


Americana 


Since the Library of Congress is virtually, if not 
officially, the national library of the United 
States, it must place great emphasis on the 
musical manifestations of this nation. American 
composers and American musical publications— 
both a reflection of our musical life—are of prime 
importance, and the Music Division sets great 
store by the holdings of music written or pub- 
lished in America. In general terms American 
musical imprints issued before 1820 command 
special attention, and last year the Music Di- 
vision was indeed fortunate in acquiring a sur- 
prisingly large quantity of such material. Lack 
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of space forbids the listing of all of these items, 
which amounted to more than 130. Consequently 
the following list is limited to those imprints 
which appeared up to the year 1810. Since nearly 
100 more, issued before 1820, were received, the 
reader can imagine the Music Division’s pleasure. 


Bland, Maria Theresa (1769-1838) 

...The Rose of Aberdeen. . 
Rannie. . . 

New York, Publish’d by J. & M. Paff [1807] 
p. 2-3. 32% cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. At head 
of title: “A Scotch Ballad.” Wolfe 873) 


. Written by 


Clarke, John (1770-1836) 

The Coronach, or Funeral song from The Lady 
of the Lake. Written by W. Scott. . . 

New York, Published by M** Bradish [ca. 1810] 
p. 2-7. 32% cm. 

(Song, piano acc. Wolfe 1828) 


Fair Jessy the Maid of the Moor. A favorite 
ballad. . . 

New York, Printed & sold by J. Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository & Library [ca. 1808] [2] p. 32 cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 


1831) 


The Downfall of Paris. 

Boston, Printed and sold by G. Graupner [1806] 
11. 30% cm. 

(Piano solo. Wolfe 2737) 


Gray, G. 

I Have a Heart. A favorite ballad with an accom- 
paniment for the piano forte. . . 

Philad*, Published & sold by G. E. Blake [ca. 
1807] [2] p. 32% cm. 

(Wolfe 3205) 


Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 

Friend of My Soul. A favorite song. Words by T. 
Moore, Esq’. . . 

New York, Printed & sold at J. Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository & Library [1808] [2] p. 32% cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Melody 
for clarinet on p. [2]. Wolfe 3700) 


Hook, James (1746-1827) 

By and By, A favorite song. Written by M”’ 
Upton. . . 

New York, Printed & sold at J. Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository [1804] [2] p. 31 cm. 


(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Melody 
for clarinet on p. [2]. Wolfe 3968) 


The Garland of Love. Sung by M"™ Claude with 
universal applause in the grand melo drama of 
Tekeli. . . 

New York, Printed & sold at J. Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository & Library [1808] [2] p. 34 cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
4037) 


Hail Lovely Rose. As performed at the Theatre 
Royal Haymarket. . . 

New York, Printed & sold by J. & M. Paff [1807] 
[2] p. 32% cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
4051) 


The Invitation. A new song sung by Miss Daniels 
at Vauxhall Gardens. . . 

Philadelphia, Printed & sold by G. Willig [ca. 
1807] [2] p. 33% cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
4096) 


The Maid of the Mead. A favorite song sung 
with great applause by Miss Blomgren at Vauxhall 
Gardens. . . 

New York, Printed & sold at J. Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository [ca. 1805] [2] p. 31 cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Melody 
for flute on p. [2]. Wolfe 4129) 


The Mariner, or Soft Blew the Air. 

Boston, Published and sold by G. Graupner 
[1810?] p. 2-3. 31 cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
4133) 


Softly Waft ye Southern Breezes. Sung by Mrs. 
Graupner. . . 

Boston, Printed and sold by 
[1807 ?] [23] p. 31 cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
4203) 


G. Graupner 


Softly Waft ye Southern Breezes. . . 

New York, Printed & sold by J. & M. Paff [1807] 
3 p. 30 cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
4202) 


Humphrey, R. 

Why Does Azure Deck the Sky. A favourite ballad 
sung by Mr. Webster, at his concert at New York, 
written by Tho* Moore Esq". . . 

Boston, Published and sold by G. Graupner [1809 ?] 
p. 2-3. 30% cm. 





(Song, piano acc. Wolfe 4403) 


Why Does Azure Deck the Sky. A ballad. The 
words by T. Moore. . . 

New York, Published by J. & M. Paff [1808?] p. 
2-3. 32% cm. 

(Song, piano acc. Wolfe 4401) 


Kelly, Michael (1762-1826) 

The Mischevious Bee. Sung in Times a Tell Tale. 
Written by R. Siddons. . . 

New York, Printed & sold at J. Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository & Library [ca. 1809] [2] p. 30 cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
4854) 


The Mischievous Bee. Sung in the new comedy of 
Time’s Tell Tale with great applause by M*™ War- 
ren... 
Philadelphia, Published by Carr & Schetky [ca. 
1808] [3] p. 33% cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text, Imprint on 
p. [1]; music on p. [2]-[3] Wolfe 4853 ) 


Oh No My Love No. A favourite song in the musi- 
cal entertainment, Of Age To-morrow. . . The words 
by G. M. Lewis Esq" 

Boston, Published and sold by, G. Graupner [ca. 
1805] 2 p. 31% cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
4917) 


Mazzinghi, Joseph (1765-1839) 

Ah Could My Fault’ring Tongue. A favorite song 
as sung with the greatest applause by M™ Darley in 
the opera of Paul & Virginia . . . 

New York, Printed & sold at J. Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository & Library [ca. 1808] [2] p. 30 cm. 


(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
5659) 


[Moore, Thomas] (1779-1852) 

A Canadian Boat Song. 

Boston, Published and sold by G. Graupner [ca. 
1806] 1 1. 31% cm. 


(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
5933) 


Good Night. A favorite song. The words by T: 
Little Esq’ .. . 

Philadelphia, Printed & sold by G. Willig [1804?] 
[2] p. 32% cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
5960) 
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Good Night. A favorite song . . . 

Philadelphia, Published by G. E. Blake [1804?] [2] 
p. 32% cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Melody 
for clarinet on p. [2]. Wolfe 5759) 


Oh Why Should the Girl of My Soul Be in 
TOE. 

New York, Sold at J. & M. Paff’s [ca. 1808] [2] p. 
33 cm. 

(Song, piano acc. Wolfe 6013) 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-91, 

Ah Forgive This Thoughtless Error. A favorite 
duett in the opera La Clemenza di Tito . . . 

New York, Printed & sold at J. Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository [ca. 1805] 3 p. 32% cm. 

(Piano acc.; written on three staves. English text 
only. KV 621,7: “Ah, perdona al primo affetto.” Wolfe 
6184) 


Nicks, George (1775?—1841) 

Oh My Darling Little Mary. Written composed 
& dedicated to Tho* Moore Esq‘ by G. Nicks. 

New York, Publish’d by J. and M. Paff [ca. 1807] 
4p. 32% cm. 

(Song, piano acc. Wolfe 6502) 


Owenson, Sydney (Lady Sydney Morgan) (1783?- 
1859) 

Deep in Love. The words and music composed 
and arranged by Miss Owenson. . . 

New York, Printed & sold by J. & M. Paff [1807 ?] 
4 p- 32% cm. 

(Song, piano acc. Wolfe 6697 ) 


Paisiello, Giovanni (1740-1816) 

Hope Told a Flatt’ring Tale. . . 

New York, Printed & sold by J. & M. Paff [ca. 
1805] [2] p. 32% cm. 

(Song, piano acc. Wolfe 6738) 


[Reeve, William] (1757-1815) 

Giles Scroggins’ Ghost, a favorite comic song, sung 
by M* Jefferson. 

Philadelphia, Published & sold by G. E. Blake 
[1806 ?] [2] p. 32 cm. 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 
7337) 


Ross, John (1764—1837) 

Thy Blue Waves o’ Carron, a favorite ballad set 
to music, with an accompaniment for the piano forte. . . 
The poetry by M* Rannie. 
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[Boston] Printed and sold by G. Graupner [1808 ?] 
[3] p. 30 cm. 


(Melody for the guitar on p. [3]. Wolfe 7595) 


Since then I’m Doomed. A favorite Song sung in The 
Spoil’d Child. 

New York, Printed & sold at Ja* Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository [180-?] 1 1. 30% cm 

(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 


8256) 


Stamitz air 
Philadelphia, Printed for G: Willig [180—?] 1 1. 
32 cm. 


(Piano solo. At foot of leaf: ‘March in The God 
of Love,” piano solo. Wolfe 8519) 


Steibelt, Daniel (1765-1823) 
Turkish march arranged as a rondo... 


Philadelphia, Printed for G. Willig [180-?] 6 p. 
33 cm. 


(Piano solo. Lacks p. 3-4. Wolfe 8588 ) 


Willson, Joseph 
The Heath This Night Must Be My Bed. From 


the celebrated poem The Lady of the Lake. Written 
by Walter Scott. . . 

New York, Publish’d by the Author [1810] 3 p. 
32% cm. 


(Piano two hands with interlinear text. Wolfe 


9984) 


Miscellaneous 


A number of acquisitions arrived in the Music 
Division that, for one reason or another, do not 
fall into well-defined categories. A single item 
may be so unusual that it defies conventional 
description or a collection may be so large and 
varied in content that it cannot be adequately 
described until it is thoroughly studied, analyzed, 
and put into systematic order. 

A gift of this latter type came from Mrs. John 
Tee-Van, daughter of Frank Damrosch (1859- 
1937). It consists of many letters (autograph and 
typed) , family documents, notebooks, some music 
(manuscript and printed), photographs, pro- 
grams, and other items. As a whole they enor- 
mously augment the Damrosch family papers 
that are already in the Library. The selection of 
just a few names of the letter-writers suggests the 
wealth of the entire assemblage: Harold Bauer, 


Ernest Bloch, Andrew Carnegie, Pablo Casals, 
Edward Elgar, Harry Harkness Flagler, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Wilhelm Gericke, Percy Grainger, 
Alexandre Guilmant, William Henry Hadow, 
Josef Hofmann, Vincent d’Indy, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Edward A. MacDowell, Gustav Mahler, 
Nellie Melba, Moritz Moszkowski, Felix Mottl, 
Fridtjof Nansen, Ignacy Jan Paderewski, Horatio 
Parker, Gabriel Pierné, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, John Philip Sousa, Leopold Stokowski, 
and Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari. 

Another highly varied collection of letters, doc- 
uments, photographs, notebooks, and music came 
from Mrs. Janet Gunn McLean and Mrs. Nancy 
Stephens, daughters of Glenn Dillard Gunn 
(1874-1963). The collection eloquently reflects 
Dr. Gunn’s distinguished career as a music critic 
in Chicago and Washington and offers commen- 
tary on musical life in Europe and America. Of 
particular interest is a holograph diary which Dr. 
Gunn maintained, 1893-94, as a young student in 
Europe. There are autographed photographs of 
Enrico Caruso, Ferruccio Busoni, Claude De- 
bussy, Arthur Friedheim, Alice Nielsen, Mary 
Garden, John McCormack, Victor Herbert, 
Johanna Gadski, Feodor Chaliapin, and others. 
Among the writers of autograph letters the fol- 
lowing are representative: Arthur Shepherd, 
Hans Kindler, Mary Garden, Serge Prokofieff, 
Moritz Rosenthal, Ferruccio Busoni, Alice Niel- 
sen, Hamlin Garland, Walter Damrosch, Eugen 
d’ Albert, and Teresa Carrefio. 

In 1851 the Leipzig publishing house of F. A. 
Brockhaus issued Franz Liszt’s study entitled 
Lohengrin et Tannhaiiser [sic] de Richard Wag- 
ner. There is now evidence that Liszt originally 
intended to limit his essay to only one of Wagner’s 
operas, for the Music Division has Liszt’s holo- 
graph draft of a title page which refers only to 
the first. 

This interesting document is a gift from 
the Heineman Foundation. When the printed 
book finally appeared, Liszt’s “relation” was 
a four-page foreword. He also provided a 
preface to the essay on Tannhduser, concluding 
it with these words: “Nous croyons donc com- 
pléter le tableau que nous avons essayé de présen- 
ter, en reproduisant ici quelques lignes que nous 


Holograph draft of a title page for Liszt’s essay on 
Wagner’s Lohengrin. 
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avions déja publiées dans le Journal des Debats, 
en 1849.” Liszt’s friendship for and championing 
of Wagner are well known to every music stu- 
dent, and they cannot be exaggerated. He con- 
ducted the first performance of Tannhduser out- 
side of Dresden (in Weimar on February 16, 
1849) and the world premiere of Lohengrin in 
Weimar on August 28, 1850. He acted wisely and 
logically in finally combining the two essays on 
two of the most famous operas in musical history. 

The music of Gustav Mahler seems to be grow- 
ing in popularity with each passing year. Con- 
sequently the following new publication will 
doubtless arouse considerable interest and stim- 
ulate intensive study. 


Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 

. . . IX. Symphonie. Partiturentwurf der ersten 
drei Satze. Faksimile nach der Handschrift. Herausge- 
geben von Erwin Ratz. 

[Wien] Universal-Edition [c1971] 1 p.l., [154] p. 
& [8] p., 1 1. in pocket. 23 x 291% cm. 


The pocketed pages and leaf contain the editor’s 
analytical notes, in German and English, as well 
as a variant passage which the composer drafted 
for the third movement. This note also is of in- 
terest because it sheds light on the history of 
Mahler’s manuscript: 


We were very grateful to receive permission from Frau 
Helene Berg, who owns the draft score of the first three 
movements of Gustav Mahler’s 9th Symphony, and 
from Mahler’s daughter, Frau Anna Mahler, to publish 
the manuscript in facsimile. Alma Mahler, Gustav 
Mahler’s widow, gave the manuscript to Alban Berg in 
1923, after Berg had presented her the short score of 
“Wozzeck” as a token of the close friendship between 
the Bergs and Alma Mahler 


Extraordinary in size and out of fashion in 
present pedagogical practice is a sheaf of 60 charts 
(on facing pages) prepared for schoolroom use: 


Mason, Lowell (1792-1872) 

Mammoth musical exercises: or, Musical diagrams 
for the singing class. Designed to save teachers much 
labor at the blackboard. . . 


New York: Published by Mason Brothers, 1857. 
63 cm. 


Placed on an easel these charts would be easily 
visible to every pupil in the classroom. 


The problems and activities of an American 
music publisher can be deduced from the follow- 
ing catalog which predates the Civil War: 


The Musician’s Guide; a descriptive catalogue of sheet 
music and musical works, containing nearly four 
thousand vocal and instrumental compositions, in- 
cluding the works of the most celebrated composers. . . 

Boston: Published by Russell & Richardson [ca. 
1858] 80 p. 29 cm. 


In a brief foreword the publisher evinced his con- 
cern for both the public and the art of music by 
stating: 


Being desirous of sustaining the high reputation of our 
Catalogue of Music, it has been found important, and 
indeed necessary, for our own interest, as well as for 
the benefit of our patrons and the musical public gen- 
erally, to exercise the greatest care in selecting Music 
for publication, from the great number of manuscripts 
that we are daily receiving. 


A most interesting and fascinating document 
came to the Library from William Royall Tyler, 
the distinguished Director of Dumbarton Oaks 
in Washington, D.C. It is a list of names (each 
one a holograph signature) of persons who were 
subscribing to a publication soon to appear in 
France. The document runs to six leaves and con- 
tains 131 autograph signatures; 11 names have 
been crossed out, and 12 names were written on 
separate slips of paper and mounted on the large 
sheets. An unknown hand inscribed the follow- 
ing note at the beginning of the document: 


Noms des Artistes, Souscripteurs au Traite de Com- 
position de L. van Beethoven traduit, de l’allemand et 
augmenté de notes, preface et de la vie de Beethoven 
par Fetis. 2 Vol 4° Prix de Souscription 20 fr et pour 
MM les professeurs 15 fr. 


The book in preparation was undoubtedly the 
following: 


[Seyfried, Ignaz Xaver, Ritter von] (1776-1841) 
Etudes de Beethoven. Traité d’Harmonie et de 

Composition, traduit de l’allemand, et accompagné de 

notes critiques, d’une préface, et de la vie de Beethoven, 


The first of six pages bearing the signatures of sub- 
scribers to Etudes de Beethoven. An extraordinary 


number of famous names appear together on this list. 
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par F. Fetis . . . 
Paris, Chez Maurice Schlesinger, 1833. 2 vol., 
front. 27% cm. 


The copy in the Library of Congress contains no 
list of subscribers, although such a list was fre- 
quently printed in an important publication. 

Many of the names on the manuscript list are 
unknown—perhaps of patrons or well-to-do cus- 
tomers—but there is a surprising quantity of 
famous names, and a selection of these, exactly as 
signed, is given below: 


L. Cherubini 
Fréd: Kalkbrenner 
H. Berlioz 

G. Meyerbeer 

F. Chopin 
Franchomme 

A. Adam 
Habeneck 
Gioachino Rossini 
Auber 

Paganini 

F? Paér 

I. Moscheles 


J. N. Hummel 

F. Halévy 
Domenico Dragonetti 
Vincenzo Novello 
J. B. Cramer 
Maria Malibran 
A. Choron 
Castil-Blaze 

Le Seuer 

Baillot 

Reicha 

F. Liszt 

Wm Chappel 


Another manuscript note on the document, 
written by an unknown scribe, indicates the sev- 
eral cities (in addition to Paris) where the many 
subscribers were located: Boulogne, Bruxelles, 
Douay, Dunkerque, Lille, Londres, Toulouse, 
Valenciennes. It should be noted that a German 
edition of the book appeared in Vienna in 1832, 
with a list of subscribers entirely different from 
the French list, and some 20 years later (in 1853) 
an English edition was published in Leipzig and 
New York with no subscribers at all. 

From Mrs. Umberto Saffiotti came a deluxe 
publication, limited to 3,000 copies, which sur- 
veys the then 100-year activity of a notable 
Italian organization: 


Cento anni di concerti della Societa del Quartetto di 
Milano. Prefazione di Giulio Confalonieri. . . 

[Milano: La Societa, 1965] xlvi, [2], 368 p. 33 
cm. 


With this is a 44-page supplement. Here one can 
follow the history of the society, its programs 
from 1864 to 1964, and the works and performers 
it enjoyed hearing. 











Another rare gift from the Heineman Founda- 
tion closes this section of the report: 


Terrasse, Claude Antoine (1867-1923) 

Petit solfége illustré. Texte de Claude Terrasse. 
Illustrations de Pierre Bonnard. . . 

Paris: Ancien Maison Quantin [1893] cover, 2 
p.l., 30 p., cover. 21% x 28% cm. 


A quick glance at this slender volume reveals 
that it is an attractive pedagogical work for chil- 
dren, perhaps not outstanding for its musical 
value although Terrasse was a_ well-known 
French composer and organist. He excelled in 
writing light music and composed a number of 
successful operettas. 

The unique value of the book lies in its illustra- 
tions, done by Pierre Bonnard (1867-1947), a 
prominent French painter, illustrator, and en- 
graver. The delicate drawings, mildly tinted 
(really pastel shades) and cleverly imaginative, 
are beautifully laid out and woven around the 
music. They also illuminate the front and back 
covers and are still irresistible to children of all 
ages. Bonnard was Terrasse’s brother-in-law, and 
he spared no effort in decorating this musical 
manual. He began his art career by designing 
furniture, screens, play posters, and stage settings, 
and he was an early associate of a group of young 
painters which included Maurice Denis and 
Edouard Vuillard. He followed the “Synthesist” 
movement in art of which Paul Gauguin was 
the leading spirit. The Music Division was indeed 
fortunate in acquiring a rare publication which 
is both instructively useful and esthetically ap- 
pealing. 














Chapitre II 


ECHELLE MUSICALE, TONS, DEMI-TONS, SIGNES ACCIDENTELS, GAMMES. 


On se souvent que Véchelle musicale est 


xrave a la plus ague 


Chaque note constitue 


luznes de la porté 


ECHELLE MUSICALE 











Le signe } qui relie deux ou plusieurs portées, sappelle une accolade. 
‘ 


Comment appelle-t-on les espaces compris entre les degrés 
de l’échelle ? 
Tons «| demi-tons. | ton vst lintervalle le plus grand existant entre deux notes successives 
Le demi-ton, | intervalle le plus petit 
1 En combien de parties un ton se divise-t-il? 
En deux parties formées chacune dun demi-ton 
1% Comment obtient-on cette division? 
\ lade des signes accidentels. 











Pierre Bonnard provided the striking illustrations for Claude Terrasse’s Petit Solfége Illustré. 





The Archive of Folk Song 


The Archive of Folk Song acquired this year a 
major early collection of British folksong and 
folklore. In 1928 and from 1929 through 1935 
James Madison Carpenter, who had studied at 
Harvard with G. L. Kittredge and through him 
had become deeply interested in British-Ameri- 
can folksong, lived in Great Britain and devoted 
his energies to collecting British ballads, lyric 
songs, sea shanties, and folk plays. Working in 
the field and armed with a cylinder recording 
machine and a portable typewriter, Dr. Carpen- 
ter assembled a huge recorded and manuscript 
collection—about 1,050 ballads of the “Child” 
canon with about 850 tunes, including 300 from 
a single Scottish singer; about 500 sea songs and 
shanties from old sailors in the British Isles and 
America; nearly 300 folk plays noted down from 
English village tradition; perhaps 1,000 British 
aid American lyric folksongs of all sorts; and 
various other categories of folk music and lore. 
The archive is pleased to have brought to light 
this very important collection and looks forward 
to use of the Carpenter cylinders, discs, manu- 
scripts, and photographs as one of the chief re- 
sources for the study of English-language folk- 
song and British folk drama. 

Continuing its program of preservation of early 
recordings, the archive together with the record- 
ing laboratory arranged for duplication of 131 
wax cylinders lodged in the National Archives. 
The collection is labeled “Mary C. Wheelwright,” 
referring to a well-known collector of Navajo 
music and lore, but a large portion of the cylin- 
ders turn out upon duplication to be recorded in 
the 1920’s by Anna Barrington, principally from 
Pueblo singers. The solution to the mystery is 
likely to come from comparison of these record- 
ings with material at the Museum of Navaho 
Ceremonial Art in Santa Fe, where the rest of 
Mary C. Wheelwright’s collection is located. Such 
projects have proved of great mutual benefit to 
the Archive of Folk Song and the other institu- 
tions which, in their effort to preserve precious 
documents recorded on difficult media such as 
cylinders, turn to the archive for technical 
assistance. 

Three other American Indian collections 
strengthened the archive’s holdings in this area. 
Willard Rhodes, whose former association with 


Sam Bennett, a Morris fiddler in Ilmington, Warwick- 
shire, England. From the James Madison Carpenter 
collection of British folksong and folklore; used by per- 
mission of Dr, Carpenter. 


the Bureau of Indian Affairs led to extensive 
recordings of American Indian music, lent for 
duplication his 1951 and 1952 tapes recorded 
principally from members of tribes from the 
Plains, Great Basin, and Southwest areas. The 
archive’s eight tapes of this material virtually 
complete its representation of Dr. Rhodes’s field- 
work in American Indian music. The other two 
collections accessioned this year feature music 
and lore of two Iroquois tribes from upstate New 
York. Nine tapes consist of Onondaga music and 





lore recorded 1956-66 by Harold Blau, and 24 
tapes represent Seneca social dance music re- 
corded by Dorothy Gaus, 1962-63. 

Three more collections of folk music, lore, and 
language outside the English-language pale may 
be mentioned here. The archive completed its 
set of the Ruth Rubin collection of Yiddish folk- 
songs and folklore by acquiring 31 tapes recorded 
by Ruth Rubin and Norman Cazden in New 
York, Connecticut, Canada, and Israel in the 
1950’s and 1960's. All told there are now 121 
tapes in this set, providing rich and full docu- 
mentation of a wide variety of Yiddish songs and 
other traditions. John and Penny Cohen donated 
a fine collection of 13 tapes of folk music and lore 
recorded in 1964 in the Peruvian mountains. And 
the archive acquired, with the assistance of the 
Slavic and Central European Division, three 
tapes of Kola-Lappish, Nenets (Yourak-Sa- 
moyed), and Wotic texts, tales, and songs 
recorded by Laszlo Szabo in Leningrad about 
1959—recordings of rapidly vanishing languages 
and traditions. 

Edward D. Ives greatly enriched the archive’s 
holdings from Maine and the maritime prov- 
inces of Canada by lending for duplication a 
large collection of tapes which he recorded dur- 
ing the period 1956-70. The 51 resulting tapes 
in the archive’s collection offer about 100 hours of 
documentation of song tradition in the Northeast. 
A particularly interesting feature of the collection 
is that it includes long interviews eliciting in- 
formation about the whole singing tradition of 
the area, especially information about the various 
traditional singers who composed many of the 
locally famous songs. 

The archive’s holdings from New England 
were increased by two other collections this year. 
Margaret MacArthur contributed five tapes of 
folksongs, mostly from southern Vermont, which 
she collected in 1961-68. And Charles S. Adams 
provided two tapes of folklore, folksongs, and 
fiddle tunes that he recorded in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Massachusetts in 1961. Taken to- 
gether, this year’s accessions and previous hold- 
ings bring the archive to the point where it can 
fairly say that it is strong in resources for the study 
of New England folk music and folklore. 

The recorded collections of Afro-American 
traditions were augmented by three notable tape 





collections. Charles Perdue sent in 22 hours of 
Negro church services and lore from Rappahan- 
nock County, Va. The original recordings were 
made on blank tapes provided by the Library 
for this intensive recording project documenting 
Afro-American traditions in a Virginia county. 
Among other interesting highlights of the collec- 
tion are interviews and lore from the family of 
John Jackson, a well-known country blues singer. 
William R. Ferris, Jr., supplied the archive with 
three tapes in concluding another recording proj- 
ect of the Library. They consist of Mississippi 
traditional black musicians recorded in perform- 
ance at a folk-music series at Jackson State Col- 
lege. And two tapes completed the archive’s 
holdings in Bruce Rosenberg’s collection of Afro- 
American oral sermons. 

Kenneth S. Goldstein enriched the archive with 
10 tapes representing two separate collecting ef- 
forts. The first was a 1957 trip into western North 
Carolina and northwestern South Carolina to 
make high-quality recordings of several well- 
known and some little-known folksingers and 
musicians. The second, in 1968, concentrated 
upon recording in depth the repertoire of Sara 
Cleveland, a splendid traditional singer from 
Brant Lake, N.Y. 

Peter R. Hoover, who as a young Washington- 
ian whetted his appetite for traditional music by 
spending long periods in the archive, contributed 
22 tapes recorded from 1959 to 1967 in several 
Southern states. Some of his recordings are from 
visits to musicians whom he first learned of by 
listening to early field recordings in the archive; 
others he recorded for the first time. It is a very 
impressive collection, especially for Appalachian 
instrumental folk music. 

From Howard Glasser come two interesting 
collections. The first, which he recorded himself 
in 1963, consists of two tapes of ballads and songs 
from Scotland. The second is four tapes of fiddle 
and banjo tunes and folksongs recorded in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia by Dave Magram in 
1966. 

Once again the archive’s head, Alan Jabbour, 
was able to increase the collections through direct 
recording in the field. Another trip to central 
West Virginia yielded 12 tapes of songs, instru- 
mental music, legends, tales, riddles, and other 
lore from a traditional West Virginia family. A 





visit with James M. Carpenter, whose collection 
has already been described above, led to four 
tapes of interview material concerning Dr. Car- 
penter’s life and fieldwork. And a trip to New 
York City to contact Irish musicians resulted in 
recording Irish instrumental music played by 
Daniel Collins, who also kindly lent to the ar- 
chive for copying recordings of other Irish musi- 
cians in the New York City area. 

Two important manuscript collections were 
added to the archive this year. Vance Randolph, 
who has collected in and written about the 
Ozarks for four decades, gathered together and 
donated to the archive four large boxes of manu- 
scripts, correspondence, clippings, offprints, 
photographs, and other materials relating to his 
life-long devotion to the Ozark region. Together 
with his recordings and manuscripts already in 
the archive, these materials are a major source 
for study of Ozark lore and life. And J. Russell 
Reaver contributed a larye and impressive man- 
uscript collection of 2,388 tall tales mailed to The 
Progressive Farmer, chiefly by rural Southerners, 
as candidates for inclusion in the tall-tale column 
which was a regular feature of the magazine. 

Among the many other collections added to 
the Archive of Folk Song this year there is space 
for mention of but a few. Charles Seeger, whose 
association with and interest in the archive has 
spanned nearly its entire history, donated a col- 
lection of discs labeled “Archives Internationales 


Above: Ballad singers and folk musicians of the Ozarks 
in the 1930’s, from the Vance Randolph collection. 
Mr. Randolph is shown below on a trip to the Ozarks 
in October 1951. 
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de Musique Populaire,” pressed in Europe in the 
1940’s from early recordings of African and Swiss 
folk music. Ron Stanford recorded for the archive 
two tapes of extended interviews with Florence 
and Sam Reece, whose involvement with coal- 
miners’ strikes in Harlan County, Ky., inspired 
Florence Reece in 1930 to jerk a calendar off the 
wall and compose on it the song “Which Side Are 
You On?” The song spread quickly to become 
one of the most famous strike songs in American 
labor history. And in two acquisitions continued 
from previous years, Max Hunter provided three 
tapes of Ozark folk music recorded mostly in 
1958, and Folk-Legacy Records added two tapes 
from the Beech Mountain area of North Carolina 
to the large collection of field recordings acces- 
sioned last year. 


Recorded Sound Section 


One of the finest collections of sound recordings 
to come to the Library in several years is that 
assembled by the late Joseph B. Strohl and do- 
nated in his memory by Mrs. Strohl. Drawn from 
a much larger collection embracing some 40,000 
items, Mrs. Strohl’s gift of last year consists of 
2,796 discs and 139 cylinders. An examination of 
the collection reveals that, while Mr. Strohl was 
drawn to the great operatic voices of the final 
quarter of the last century and the first quarter 
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of this—and indeed was a thorough and knowl- 
edgeable collector of the genre—his tastes and in- 
terests ranged widely. Military bands, laughing 
songs, ethnic music, and dramatic recitations 
from the period are all represented, as are rou- 
tines from American vaudeville houses and Brit- 
ish music halls. 

In the Strohl collection can be found such 
diversified fare as Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s 
(1853-1917) reading of “Falstaff’s Speech on 
Honour” (G&T 1316, 1903); Cal Stuart’s 
(1856-1919) humorous monologue, “Uncle 
Josh’s Trip to Boston” (E. R. Johnson 3099, 
1901) ; a set of variations on an aria from Goun- 
od’s Faust, played by violinist Jan Kubelik 
(1880-1940) (Fonotipia 39164, 1905); a rare 
recording of the prologue to Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci by the American baritone Emilio de 
Gogorza (1874-1949), under the pseudonym 
“Signor Francisco,” accompanied by the Sousa 
Band (Victor 1452, 1902); and something as 
out of the way as a 1912 recording of Victor 
Massé’s opéra comique, Galathée (1852), com- 
plete on 30 14-inch Pathé sides with a cast 
headed by André Gresse, baritone (1868-1937), 
and Albert Vaguet, tenor (1865-1943), both of 
the Paris Opéra. 

An examination of the manufacturers repres- 
ented in the Strohl collection is as revealing as 
the repertoire itself. Included are over 400 discs 
published before 1908 by the Gramophone and 
Typewriter Company of London and its sister 
companies on the continent, and 200 more is- 
sued after the “typewriter” was dropped from 
the firm’s manufacturing aims and its corporate 
title. There are 180 rare Fonotipias, 200 early 
brown-label Odeons, nearly 400 French Pathés, 
13 pre-1900 Berliners, 57 Zonophones, 83 Poly- 
dors, and a good representation of such smaller 
European labels as Anker, Favorite, Homokord, 
and Chantal. The collection also includes the 
Library’s first specimens of such unusual record 
labels as Butterfly, Tilophon, Fairview, Disque 
Eden, Parade, Heneyphon, Applaudando, Clar- 
us, Cantophon, Metropole, Quillet, and others. 

The phonocylinder manufacturers in the 
Strohl gift include the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, the U.S. Everlasting Company, and, 
of course, many Edisons, dating from before the 
turn of the century to the 1920’s. Representa- 
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tive of the artists on the cylinders are Paul Al- 
thouse (1899-1954), Anna Case (1889-?), 
Florencio Constantino (1869-1920), Francesco 
Daddi (1864-1945), Otto Goritz (1873-1929), 
Josephine Jacoby (1875-1948), Karl Jém 
(1873-1947), Lucien Muratore (1878-1954), 
and Taurino Parvis (1879-?), to say nothing of 
the scores of artists, most of them anonymous, 
whose performances document the popular en- 
tertainment of the same period. 

Among the names of the singers of the opera 
house and the concert hall in the Strohl gift, 
there are several that are particularly plentiful. 
The French tenors Agustarello Affré (1858- 
1931), Leon Beyle (1871-1922) , and César Vez- 
zani (1886-1951) are joined by their Belgian- 
born colleague at l’Opéra, the baritone Jean 
Noté, as the collection’s most richly documented 
voices. The Austro-German operatic school is 
hardly less fully represented by the sopranos Jo- 
hanna Gadski (1872-1932) and Selma Kurz 
(1874-1933), and tenor Hermann Jadlowker 
(1877-1953). Also heavily represented are the 
Spanish soprano Maria Galvany (1878-1949) 
and the Puerto Rican-born tenor Antonio Paoli 
(1870-1946). It will be noted that, while some 
very famous names are mentioned here, the 
greater weight is on lesser known artists. Con- 
spicuous by their absence are the Battistinis, 
Carusos, Farrars, Plancons, and Zenatellos, all of 
which are already represented in the Library’s 
collections by very extensive, if not complete, 
coverage. Indeed, the Strohl gift’s most notable 
contribution in the classic vocal department is its 
emphasis on great singers of the past who are 
somewhat overshadowed by their more illustrious 
contemporaries and whose recordings are all the 
more scarce today. The following list, limited to 
classic vocal discs predating 1910, provides some- 
what more detailed testimony, although still only 
a fractional sample: 


Abott, Bessie (1878-1919), soprano 
Mireille: Valse (Gounod) ; Victrola 88129 


Martha: Qui sola vergin rosa (Flotow) ; Victrola 
87003 [1906] 


Affré, Agustarello (1858-1931), tenor 
L’Africaine: Pays merveilleux (Meyerbeer) ; G&T 
2-32593 [1902] 
Faust: Salut demeure (Gounod) ; G&T 2-—32595 
[1902] 
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Le Prophéte: Pastorale (Meyerbeer); G&T 2- 
32689 [1902] 


Albani, Carlo (1872-—?), tenor 
La Forza del Destino: O tu che in seno (Verdi) ; 
Victrola 74095 [1907] 
Lucrezia Borgia: Di pescator (Donizetti) ; Vic- 
trola 74098 [1907] 


Allen, Perceval, soprano 
Messiah. How beautiful are the feet (Handel) ; 
G&T 3662 [1907] 


Bachmann, Hermann (1864-1937), baritone 
Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor: Buffoduett 
[with Kniipfer] (Nicolai) ; 
044058 [1907] 
Die Meistersinger: Verachtet mir die Meister 
nicht (Wagner); Grammophon 042136 [1907] 


Grammophon 


Baldassare, Luigi, baritone 
La Traviata: Prendi questi l’imagine [with Russ 
& Ventura] (Verdi); G&T 054006 [1903-4] 


Barrientos, Maria (1883-1946), soprano 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Cavatina (Rossini) ; Fono- 
tipia 39460 [1905] 


Beyle, Leon (1871-1922), teno. 
Manon: Nous reparlerons du passé (Massenet) ; 
G&T 34112 [1904] 
La Muette de Portici: Ferme tes yeux (Auber) ; 
Zonophone 82508 [1907] 





Giuseppe Campanari 


Birrenkoven, Franz, tenor 
O Maienzeit ; G&T 3-42424 [1906] 


Borwell, Mr. 
The British Grenadiers; Berliner 2146 [189—?] 


Boyer, Alexis, baritone 
Mousquetaires au Couvent: Pour faire un brave 
mousquetaire (Varney) ; Odeon 3383 [1904—5] 


Bryce, T., baritone 
Faust: Even bravest heart may swell (Gounod) ; 
Berliner 2055 [1898] 
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Caffetto, Carlo (1870-1910), tenor 


Cavalleria Rusticana: Siciliana (Mascagni) ; G&T 
52376 [1903] 


Campanari, Giuseppe (1858-1927), baritone 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al factotum 
(Rossini) ; Monarch (Victor) 81012 [1903] 


Chalia, Rosalia (1866-1961), soprano 


Serenata Aragonesa [with Francisco]; Victor 3403 
{1900-1901} 


Constantino, Florencio (1869-1920), tenor 
L’ Africana: O Paradiso (Meyerbeer); G&T 2- 
52405 [1905] 


Corradetti, Ferruccio (1866-1939), baritone 
Un Ballo in Maschera: Alla vita (Verdi) ; G&T 
52301 [1899-1900] 


De Angelis, Nazzareno (1881—?), bass 
Ave verum (Schubert) ; Fonotipia 62181 [1907] 
Pater noster (Niedermeyer); Fonotipia 62180 
[1907] 


Delcroix, M. 
Les gas d’Irlande (Holmes) ; Odeon 33103 [1905 ?] 
Plaisir d’amour (Martini) ; Odeon 33093 [1905 ?] 


Demuth, Leopold (1861-1910), baritone 
Don Juan: Reich mir die Hand [with Brandt-For- 
ster] (Mozart) ; G&T 44180 [1902] 


Donalda, Pauline (1882—?), soprano 
Faust: Jewel song (Gounod) ; G&T 33620 [1907] 


Ferretti, Corrado [i.e., Ferruccio Corradetti], baritone 
L’Africana: Ballata di Adamastor (Meyerbeer) ; 
Odeon 37164 [1905] 


Finzi-Magrini, Giuseppina (1878-1944), soprano 
Gli Ugonotti: O lieto suol (Meyerbeer) ; Fono- 
tipia 39676 [1906] 
Gli Ugonotti: La tenera parola (Meyerbeer) ; 
Fonotipia 39677 [1906] 


Francisco, E. [i.e., Emilio de Gogorza] (1874-1949), 
baritone 
Pagliacci: Prologo (Leoncavallo); Victor 1346 
[1902] 
Pagliacci: Prologo [with Sousa’s Band]; Victor 
1542 [1902] 
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Franklin, Edward [i.e., Emilio de Gogorza], baritone 
Beauties eyes; Zonophone 9370 [ca. 1900] 


Gadski, Johanna (1872-1932), soprano 
Du bist die Ruh (Schubert) ; Victor 85025 [1903] 


Galvany, Maria (1878-1949), soprano 
La Sonnambula: Rondo (Bellini); G&T 53295 
[1903] 


Gautier, Franz (1876—?), tenor 
La Dame blanche: Viens gentille dame (Boiel- 
dieu) ; Odeon 33843 [1905] 
Lucie de Lammermoor: Grand air (Donizetti) ; 
Odeon 33844 [1905] 


Gonzaga, Aida (1879-?), soprano 
Rigoletto: Vho inganneto [with Corradetti] 
(Verdi) ; Fonotipia 62001 [1907-8] 


Gresse, André (1868-1937), bass 
Faust: La Nuit de Walpurgis (Gounod); G&T 
34641 [1905] 


Grisi, Maria (1873-1930), soprano 
Un Ballo in Maschera: T’amo, si t’amo [with Lara] 
(Verdi) ; G&T 53498 [1906-7] 


Hayward, Florence 
Autumn Song 
01115C [1900] 


[with Macdonough]; Berliner 


Hesch, Wilhelm (1860-1908), bass 
Faust: Serenade (Gounod); 
[1906} 
Der Barbier von Sevilla: Verleumdungsarie (Ros- 
sini) ; G&T 3-—42560 [1906] 


G&T 3-42497 


Huguet, Josefina (1871-1951), soprano 
Lucia di Lammermoor: Verranno [with De Tura] 
(Donizetti) ; G&T 54341 [1907] 


Jadlowker, Hermann (1877-1953), tenor 
Manon: Ah fuyez douce image (Massenet) ; G&T 
032256 
Die Zauberfléte: Bildnis-Arie (Mozart); G&T 
2-042007 


Joanna, Clara, soprano 


Il Trovatore: Miserere [with Paoli] (Verdi) ; G&T 
054159 [1907] 


* 
Hermann Jadlowker 


Lohengrin™ 


Hermann Jadlowker 


Jorn, Karl (1873-1947), tenor 
La Traviata: So hold, so reizend [with Runge] 
(Verdi) ; G&T 44459 [1905] 


Jones-Hudson, Eleanor, soprano 
The Nightingale (Batten); G&T 3700 [1906-7] 


Kittel, Hermine (1876-1938), contralto 
Hansel und Gretel: Gebet [with Elizza] (Hump- 
erdinck) ; G&T 2—44049 [1906] 


Knote, Heinrich (1870-1953), tenor 
Lohengrin: O Elsa, nur ein Jahr (Wagner) ; G&T 
342584 [1906] 


Korsoff, Lucette (1876-1955), soprano 
Il Bacio (Arditi) ; G&T 33696 
Le Barbier de Seville: Air de Rosine (Rossini) ; 
Zonophone 83075 and Zonophone 83076 
[1905-6] 





La Perle du Brésil: Charmant oiseau (David) ; 
Zonophone 83095 [1905-6] 

Manon: N’est-ce plus ma main (Massenet) ; Zono- 
phone 83139 [1905-6] 


Krauss, Ernst (1863-1941), tenor 
Die Meistersinger: Am stillen Herd (Wagner) ; 
G&T 42432 [1901] 


Kristman, Emilia (1876—?), soprano 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) ; G&T 23190 [1902] 


Kurz, Selma (1874-1933), soprano 

Mignon: Styrienne (Thomas) ; 
[1902] 

Ein Maskenball: Pagenarie (Verdi) ; G&T 43738 
[1906] 

Die Zauberfléte: Arie der K6nigin der Nacht 
(Mozart) ; G&T 43738 [1906] 

Die Zauberfléte: Bei Mannern welche liebe [with 
Demuth] (Mozart) Gramophone 2-44495 
[1908] 

Ernani: Ernani involami (Verdi) ; Gramophone 
053254 [1910] 


G&T 43253 


Landouzy, Lise (1861-1943), soprano 
Serenade (Gounod) ; Odeon 56018 [1905-7] 


Lara, Pietro (1876—?), tenor 
Lohengrin: Prova maggior 
052124 [1906] 


(Wagner); G&T 


Lindsay, Julia (1878—?), soprano 


Roméo et Juliette: Valse (Gounod) ; G&T 33650 
[1907] 


Macdonough, Harry (1870-1935), tenor 
I’m glad I met you Mary; Berliner 0936 [1900] 


Maclennan, Francis (1879-1935), tenor 
Tannhduser: Dir téne Lob (Wagner); Gramo- 
phone 4—42158 [1908] 


Marié de I’'Isle, Jeanne (1872-1925), mezzo soprano 
Mignon: Priére (Thomas) ; G&T 33561 [1905] 
Crépuscule triste (Giordano) ; Zonophone 83047 

[1905] 
L’anneau_ d’argent 
83048 [1905] 


(Chaminade); Zonophone 


Martinez-Patti, Gino (1866—?), tenor 
Giovinottino me garbate tanto; G&T 52085 [1904] 
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Mauri, Aurelio, tenor 
Lucia di Lammermoor: Fra poco a me ricovero 
(Donizetti) ; G&T 52397 [1903] 


Mieli, Oreste (?—1924), tenor 
Lohengrin: Racconto del Graal (Wagner) ; Zono- 
phone 92034 [1905] 


Mileri, Lina, mezzo soprano 
Norma: Mira o Norma [with Giacomelli] (Bel- 
lini) ; G&T 54290 [1905-6] 


Naval, Franz (1865-1939), tenor 
Die Traviata: Ach ihres Auges Zauberblick 
(Verdi) ; G&T 42406 [1901] 


Nebe, Carl (1858-1908), bass 
Lohengrin: Kénigsgebet (Wagner); G&T 2- 
42543 [1903] 
Die Waldschenke (Simon) ; G&T 2-42620 [1903] 


Noldi, Helene (1874—?), soprano 
Faust: Jewel Song (Gounod) ; Victor 5356 [1907] 


Noté, Jean (1859-1922), baritone 

Hérodiade: Vision fugitive (Massenet) ; G&T 2- 
32571 [1902] 

Hamlet: Chanson bachique (Thomas) ; G&T 2- 
32572 [1902] 

Charité (Fauré) ; G&T 2-32577 [1902] 

Faust: Invocation de Valentin (Gounod) ; G&T 
2-—32889 [1903] 

La Favorite: Jardins de Alcazar (Donizetti) ; 
G&T 2-32902 [1903] 

Guillaume Tell: Duo [with Affré] (Rossini) ; G&T 
34003 [1903] 

Le Roi de Lahore: Arioso (Massenet) ; Odeon 
33130 [1904] 

Hérodiade: Vision fugitive (Massenet) ; Odeon 
33999 [1905] 

Pensée d’Automne (Massenet); Odeon 36010 
[1905] 

Alleluia d’Amour (Doria); Odeon 36016 [1905] 

Marche vers l’Avenir (Fauré); Odeon 36026 
[1905] 

Le Credo du paysan (Goublier); Odeon 36333 
[1905] 

Cruel mystére (Malot) ; Odeon 36337 [1905] 

Les Cloches de Corneville: J’ai fait (Planquette) ; 
Odeon 36430 [1905] 

L’angelus de la Mer (Goublier); Odeon 36462 
[1905] 

Hérodiade: Vision fugitive (Massenet); Zono- 
phone 82465 [1906-7] 
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Hamlet: Chanson bachique (Thomas); Zono- 
phone 82473 [1906-7] 


Nuibo, Francisco (1874-1948), tenor 
Martha: Air des larmes (Flotow) ; Victor 64015 
[1905] 


Oxilia, Giuseppe (1865-1919), tenor 
La Traviata: Parigi, o cara (Verdi); Berliner 
52275 
Otello: Nium mi tema (Verdi) ; G&T 52330 


Pacal, Franz (1865-1938), tenor 
Frithlingszeit (Becker) ; G&T 42832 [1902] 


Pacini, Giuseppe (1862-1910), baritone 
Guglielmo Ratcliff: Descrizione di Londra (Mas- 
cagni) ; Fonotipia 39009 [1905] [Creator of the 
role at its premiere] 


Pagnoni, Gualtiero, baritone 
Un Ballo in Maschera: Eri tu (Verdi); G&T 
52387 [1903] 


Pareto, Graziella (1889-?), soprano 
Le Nozze di Figaro: Deh vieni non tardar (Mo- 
zart) ; Gramophone 2—053176 [1908] 


Parkina, Elizabeth (1882-1922), soprano 
I know a lovely garden (D’Hardelot) ; G&T 3588 
[1904-5] 


Patti, Adelina (1843-1919), soprano 
On parting (Patti) ; G&T 03063 [1905] 


Perea, Emilio (1884—?), tenor 
La Traviata: Dei miei bollenti spiriti (Verdi) ; 
G&T 052112 [1906] 


Philipp, Robert (1852-1933), tenor 
Carmen: Blumenarie (Bizet) ; Odeon 34506 [1905] 
Evangelimann: Selig sind (Kienzl) ; Odeon 34505 
[1905] 


Piccaluga, Albert (1854—?), baritone 
Benedictus (Mercadante) ; G&T 2-32666 [1902] 
Pie Jesu (Stradella) ; Odeon 33838 [1904] 


Piccoletti, Giuseppina, soprano 
La Traviata: Addio del passato (Verdi); G&T 
53428 [1906] 


Pintucci, Angelo (1880-—?), tenor 
Rigoletto: Bella figlia [with Colombati, Casini, and 
Corradetti] (Verdi); G&T 54004 [1901] 


Preuss, Arthur (1878-1944), tenor 
Die Traviata: Ach ihres Auges Zauberblick 
(Verdi); G&T 3-42294 [1905] 


Renaud, Maurice (1862-1933), baritone 
La Damnation de Faust: Air de Méphisto (Ber- 
lioz) ; Gramophone 032094 [1908-9] 
La Damnation de Faust: Serenade (Berlioz) ; 
Gramophone 032100 [1908-9] 


Rousseliére, Charles (1875-1950), tenor 
La Juive: Priére de la Paque (Halévy) ; G&T 2- 
32844 [1903] 
Mireille: O Magali [with J. Rousseliére] 
(Gounod) ; G&T 34009 [1903] 


Runge, Gertrud (1880-1948), soprano 
Martha: Letzte Rose [with Alberti] (Flotow) ; 
G&T 44051 [1901] 


Russ, Giannina (1878-1951), soprano 

La Traviata: Parigi, o cara [with Ventura] 
(Verdi) ; G&T 054008 [1903-4] 

La Gioconda: Duetto [with Longhi] (Ponchielli) ; 
G&T 054038 [1904] 

Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod); Fonotipia 39046 
[1905] 

Norma: Casta diva (Bellini); Fonotipia 39896 
[1906] 

Norma: Ah, bella a me ritorna (Bellini) ; Fonoti- 
pia 69061 [1908-9] 

Norma: Deh, con te li prendi [with Guerrini] 
(Bellini) ; Fonotipia 69062 [1908-9] 


Schmedes, Erik (1866-1931), tenor 

Evangelimann: Selig sind (Kienzl) ; G&T 42821 
[1902] 

Bajazzo: Jetzt spielen (Leoncavallo); G&T 2- 
42518 [1903] 

Rienzi: Erstehe, hohe Roma neu (Wagner) ; G&T 
2-42574 [1903] 

Siegfried: Schmiedelied (Wagner) ; G&T 2-42731 
[1904] 

Othello: Leb’ wohl (Verdi); G&T 3-42152 
[1905] 


Schroédter, Fritz (1855-1924), tenor 
Der Troubadour: Dass nur fiir dich (Verdi) ; 
G&T 42883 [1902] 





Leo Slezak 


Segurola, Andres P. de (1873-1953), bass 


Faust: Terceto final [with Maristany and Huguet] 
(Gounod) ; G&T 54019 [1903] 


Sillich, Aristodemo, bass 


Ernani: Infelice (Verdi) ; Victor 52449 [1907] 


Simon-Girard, Juliette (1860-?), soprano 


Fauvette du Temple: Valse de la Fauvette (Mes- 
sager) ; G&T 33328 [1903] 


Slezak, Leo (1873-1946), tenor 


Die Meistersinger: Am stillen Herd (Wagner) ; 
G&T 2-42524 [1903] 
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Susan Strong as Sieglinde 


Strong, Susan (1870-1946), soprano 


Cradle Song and Expectancy (Wagner) ; Gram- 
ophone 03128 [1908] 


Talexis, Amelia, soprano 
Dama di Picche: Ah, la mia mente non regge 
(Tchaikovsky) ; Fonotipia 39309 [1905] 
La Gioconda: Suicidio (Ponchielli); Fonotipia 
39315 [1905] 


Le Trouvére: Miserere [with Dubois] (Verdi) ; 
Odeon 60534 [1908] 


Tamagno, Francesco (1851-1905), tenor 


Otello: Ora e per sempre addio sante memorie 
(Verdi); G&T 52675 [1903] [Creator of the 


role at its premiere] 
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Otello: Morte d’Otello (Verdi); Victor 95002 
[1903] 

La Profeta: Inno (Meyerbeer); Victor 95005 
[1903] 

Il Trovatore: Di quella pira (Verdi); Victor 
95006 [1903] 


Tamini, Signor, tenor 

Lohengrin: Mein lieber Schwan 
Gramophone 042189 [1908] 

Die Walkiire: Siegmunds Liebeslied (Wagner) ; 
Gramophone 042190 [1908] 

Der Freischiitz: Durch die Walder (Weber) ; 
Gramophone 042191 [1908] 

Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba (Leoncavallo) ; Gramo- 
phone 2-52682 [1908] 


(Wagner) ; 


Tariol-Baugé, Anna (1872—?), soprano 
Fille du Tambour: Chanson (Offenbach) ; Zono- 
phone 83090 [1904-5] 


Torres de Luna, Giuseppe, bass 
Faust: Signor, accogli [with Huguet] (Gounod) ; 
Gramaphone 054088 [1906] 


Trombon, Adelina, soprano 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa (Rossini) ; 
Odeon 37014 [ca, 1905] 


Tura, Gennaro de (?-1939), tenor 
Cavalleria Rusticana: Addio alla madre (Mas- 
cagni) ; G&T 054141 [1907] 
Cavalleria Rusticana: A voi tutti salute [with 
Cigada] (Mascagni) ; G&T 054144 [1907] 
Mefistofele: Amore e Miserere [with Huguet] 
(Boito) ; Gramophone 054265 [1908] 


Vallier, Jean (1863-1942), bass 
Jesus of Nazareth (Gounod); Gramophone 3- 
32726 [1907] 


Van Hoose, Ellison (1868-1936), tenor 
Faust: Vision céleste [with Journet] (Gounod) ; 
Victor 74003 [1905] 


Ventura, Elvino (1875-1931), tenor 
Manon: Ah dispar vision (Massenet) ; G&T 52723 
[1903] 
Iris: E questo il bacio (Mascagni) ; G&T 52747 
[1903] 


Vezzani, César (1886-1951), tenor 
Carmen: La fleur que tu m’avais jetée (Bizet) ; 
Odeon 111889 


Aida: O celeste Aida (Verdi) ; Odeon 111891 
Sérénade (Schubert) ; Odeon 111898 


Vigneau, Daniel (1881—?), baritone 
Noél (Adam) ; Gramophone 3-32726 [1907] 
Le Ciel a visité la terre (Gounod) ; Gramophone 
3-32777 [1907] 
Rigoletto: Courtisans, rade vile (Verdi) ; Gramo- 
phone 032071 [1908] 


Weidemann, Friedrich (1871-1919), baritone 
Heinrich der Vogler (Loewe); G&T 3-42181 
[1905] 
Siegfried: Auf wolkigen Héhen (Wagner) ; G&T 
3-—42182 [1905] 


Williams, Alice, soprano 
Faust: Laisse-moi [with Beyle] (Gounod) ; Gramo- 
phone 034006 [1907] 
Louise: Grand air (Charpentier); Zonophone 
83164 [1907] 


Wright, Rosa Linde (1863-1921), contralto 
La Paloma (Yradier) ; Columbia 3502 [1906] 


Wulman, Paolo, bass 
Mefistofele: Son lo spirito che nega (Boito) ; Zono- 
phone 1774 [1902] 


Zaccaria, Emma, contralto 
Un Ballo in Maschera: E lui nei palpiti (Verdi) ; 
Gramophone 53498 [1907] 


Zador, Desider (1873-1931), baritone 
Die Meistersinger: Den Tag seh’ ich erscheinen 
(Wagner) ; Gramophone 442120 [1908] 


One of the most versatile singer-musician- 
actresses of the opera stage was Frieda Hempel. 
Born in Leipzig in 1885, she made her debut at 
Breslau in 1905, in Nicolai’s The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. Her versatility is attested by a glance 
at some of her most famous roles in European 
opera houses: Mimi, in Puccini’s La Bohéme; the 
Queen of the Night, in Mozart’s Die Zauberflote; 
Elsa, in Wagner’s Lohengrin; and al: iree femi- 
nine leads in Offenbach’s Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann, all in the same performance. She was no 
less successful in the repertoire of the concert plat- 
form, notably in Lieder and, by contrast, in sev- 
eral virtuosic Strauss waltz arrangements. Her 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House was in 





1912, when she appeared with Destinn, Caruso, 
and Scotti in Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots. Re- 
maining with the New York company until 1920, 
the still brilliant soprano sang a season at the 
Chicago Opera and then devoted the remainder 
of her singing career to concert work, including 
the memorable “Jenny Lind” concerts, given in 
costume and concentrating on the repertoire of 
the legendary “Swedish Nightingale.” Frieda 
Hempel died in Berlin in 1955, shortly after com- 
pleting her memoirs, Mein Leben dem Gesang 
(Berlin, 1955). 

Thanks to the generosity of Mrs. Frances E. 
Mandell, of Woodside, Long Island, the Li- 
brary’s collection of recordings by the great Ger- 
man soprano has been immeasurably enriched. 
Mrs. Mandell has presented to the Library Frieda 
Hempel’s personal record library, consisting of 
120 pressings and 97 acetate discs, the latter be- 
ing both private recordings of Miss Hempel’s 
singing and airchecks of music and interviews. 
Two of the pressings are tests from the German 
Grammophon Company, submitted to the singer 
for her approval. What appears to be the ear- 
lier of the two—matrix 1174s, Wildschiitz: “Auf 
des Lebens”—is of secondary interest since it 
was subsequently published with catalog num- 
ber 043247. The test pressing bearing matrix 
number 506!as, however, appears never to 
have been published, or even known to the Hem- 
pel discographers. It is of Sir Julius Benedict’s 
coloratura recital piece “La Capinera” (The 
Wren), probably recorded around 1921. A dif- 
ferent performance (328!,av) was published 
around that time with the catalog number I- 
24002. 

Regrettably, the Hempel collection is not as 
strong on the singer’s rare early Odeons or the 
later Edison Diamond Discs as it is on other 
labels, hence these must remain subjects for 
vigilance in the future. The published recordings 
in the collection nonetheless constitute a substan- 
tial and prized nucleus upon which to build. A 
few samples in label and catalog number order 
might include the following: 


Grammophon, 1909-17 
033164 Les Contes @Hoffmann: Les oiseaux (Offen- 
bach) 
033165 Robert le diable: Robert, toi que j’aime 
(Meyerbeer) 
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043153 Rigoletto: Teurer Name (Verdi) 

043159 Lucia di Lammermoor: Wahnsinns-arie 
(Donizetti) 

053265 Ernani: Cavatine (Verdi) 

053326 Il ratto da serraglio: Che pur aspro al cuore 
(Mozart) 


Grammophon, ca. 1921-23 
Peer Gynt: Solveigs Lied (Grieg) 
Ave Maria (Schubert) 
Russische Vespergesang 


Edison, 1917-23 


82229-L Don Giovanni: Non mi dir (Mozart) 
82229-R Norma: Casta Diva (Bellini) 


Odeon, 1907 


La Traviata: Arie der Violetta (Verdi) 
(orig. 50247; 50132) 


Opera Disc, ca. 1909-17 


La Traviata: Follie! Follie! (Verdi) 
(orig. Grammophon 053262) 


Victor 1914-17 

88383 Ernani: Ernani, involami (Verdi) 

88471 La Traviata: Ah, fors’ é lui (Verdi) 

88540 Blue Danube waltz (Strauss) 

88567 Martha: The last rose of summer (Flotow) 

88588 Wine, women and song (Strauss) 

Lest it be assumed that Mme Hempel collected 
only her own records, it should be mentioned that 
many other singers are included, especially other 
sopranos, ranging over a period of several genera- 
tions. Among these are Erna Berger (1900—?), 
Hermine Bosetti (1875-1936), Toti Dal Monte 
(1898—?) , Emma Eames (1865-1952) , Geraldine 
Farrar (1882-1967), Johanna Gadski (1872- 
1932), Amelita Galli-Curci (1882-1963) , Mabel 
Garrison (1886-1963), Alma Gluck (1884— 
1938), Maria Ivogiin (1891-?), Miliza Korjus 
(1912-?), Selma Kurz (1874-1933), Nellie 
Melba (1861-1931), Maria Michailowa 
(1864—?), Adelina Patti (1843-1919), Elisa- 
beth Schumann (1885-1952), Marcella Sem- 
brich (1858-1935), Elisa Stiizner (1888?-?), 
and Luisa Tetrazzini (1871-1940). Other voices 
in the Hempel collection include the contraltos 
Sophie Braslau (1892-1935) and Louise Homer 
(1871-1947); tenors Florencio Constantino 
(1869-1920), and Helge Roswaenge (1897-?) ; 
and baritone Mattia Battistini (1856-1928) . 
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The Library is indeed fortunate that Frieda 
Hempel’s fine collection has been preserved dur- 
ing the nearly 20 years since her death and is 
in the debt of Mrs. Mandell for having donated 
it. 

In 1918 the name of Rosa Ponzillo, if known 
at all to the musical world, would have been 
known as half of a promising young vaudeville 
“sister act.” On November 15 of that year, how- 
ever, under the name of Rosa Ponselle, the young 
American soprano made her first operatic ap- 
pearance—in a leading role opposite Caruso in 
the Metropolitan’s first production of Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino. Before that debut General 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza is said to have ad- 
monished the singer, “If you succeed the door 
will be open to other all-American singers. If you 
fail, I may as well take the next boat back to 
Italy.” Her success was, of course, both instant 
and lasting, and many American singers have 
come and gone at the Met in the years since. No 
singer of any nationality has diminished the 
memory of the magnificent Ponselle voice or the 
electric Ponselle stage personality. In 1936 she 
retired from the opera and concert stage, not 
because of any decline in her vocal powers, to 
be sure, for she retains a truly remarkable vocal 
instrument to this day. 

Ponselle was one of the three singers to whom 
the late John Secrist was particularly devoted as 
a record collector. His Ponselle discography was 
published in 1950 (“Rosa Ponselle Biography 
and Discography,” The Record Collector, v. 5, 
no. 5, May 1950, pp. 104-117) and his collection, 
given to the Library by his parents in 1962, in- 
cluded all of her published discs. Secrist had also 
assembled a large collection of unpublished 
recordings, some taken off the air and others 
made privately at the singer’s estate, Villa Pace, 
near Baltimore. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Secrist have 
now reunited these priceless discs with the rest of 
their son’s collection at the Library. There are 93 
discs altogether, ranging in date from 1933 to 
1953. Included are many fascinating works the 
artist never recorded commercially, among them: 


Der Erlkénig (Schubert) 3/4/36 

Der Tod und das Madchen (Schubert) 10/4/52 

Die tote Stadt: Mariettas Lied (Korngold) 10/27/51 
Don Giovanni: Batti, batti (Mozart) 10/1/34 


Rosa Ponselle as Santuzza in Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana. From the Secrist collection. 


Gianni Schicchi: O mio babbino caro (Puccini) 
6/30/52 

Knickerbocker Holiday: 
10/4/52 

Nacht und Traume (Schubert) 10/4/52 

Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt (Tchaikowsky) 2/26/36 

Semiramide: Bel raggio (Rossini) 5/24/36 

South Pacific: Bali ha’i (Rodgers) 10/1/49 

Suor Angelica: Senza mamma, o bimbo (Puccini) 
9/13/52 

The Chocolate Soldier: My hero (Straus) 10/8/34 

Tristan und Isolde: Liebestod (Wagner) 9/6/53 


September Song (Weill) 





Added to the recordings already in the John 
Secrist Collection, this group will constitute a 
monument not only to its discriminating young 
collector, but also to one of the greatest singers 
of all time. 

The Recorded Sound Section’s responsibility 
for acquisitions outside the field of music is 
rather strikingly illustrated by several large gifts 
of audio tape. Especially noteworthy are two im- 
portant tape collections in the fields of contem- 
porary history and public affairs. 

In 1965 Mr. Justice Douglas presented to the 
Librarian of Congress the first 114 taped inter- 
views and discussions issued by the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions. Since that 
time the center’s program and tape catalog have 
expanded greatly and the Library’s holdings of 
their tapes have grown to nearly 400, the latest 
additions amounting to 128 reels. Noted edu- 
cators, statesmen, journalists, and jurists are to 
be found in the series, analyzing issues and prob- 
lems in contemporary society. Another ongoing 
gift in the area of public affairs is the continuing 
series of tapes of the popular “Meet the Press” 
broadcasts. Added to earlier gifts from Lawrence 
E. Spivak, the program’s producer, were 123 
tapes covering the years 1966-68, 82 from 1969— 
70, and 11 other tapes from various years. To 
begin to list the famous statesmen and other pub- 
lic figures appearing in the series before a panel 
of noted journalists would seem foolhardy. Suf- 
fice it to say simply, “They are all there.” 
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As in years past, the daily bread of the audio 
collections has been the steady flow of gifts from 
the American record industry. These current 
phonodiscs and, with increasing frequency, tapes, 
cartridges, and cassettes, are the backbone of the 
collection and the most frequently serviced part 
of it. The enactment of Public Law 92-140, 
which provides for the copyright registration of 
new sound recordings, should have a strengthen- 
ing effect on current acquisitions in the future. 
Many recordings deposited for registration have 
already been received from the Copyright Office. 
It could be as much as another year or two, how- 
ever, before copyright registration is an industry- 
wide practice. Meanwhile, gifts from the indus- 
try continue to come to the Library on a steady 
basis as they have done for more than 30 years. 
For these years of unfailing support the Library 
and its users will always owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the American record industry. 
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It was a good year for the Music Division’s col- 
lections. They were enriched in many ways and 
by many friends, supporters, and collaborators. 
Some of the gifts were so large and varied that 
their full value cannot be appreciated for some 
time to come, but the significance of all is imme- 
diately and readily apparent. It is fitting that this 
report close as it opened—with an expression of 
deep gratitude to everyone who contributed to 
the great harvest of the year just past. 








Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress’ 


A Directory of Information Resources in the United 
States: Biological Sciences. 577 p. $5. Compiled by the 
National Referral Center for Science and Technology. 
Produced with support from the National Science 
Foundation, this volume updates and extends the 
biological sciences coverage of a directory published in 
1965 under the subtitle Physical Sciences, Biological 
Sciences, Engineering. The 2,230 entries are based on 
a register of information resources that has been con- 
tinuously expanding since 1962. Listed in the entries 
are addresses, telephone numbers, areas of interest, 
holdings, publications, and information services of a 
wide variety of organizations, including libraries, in- 
formation centers, professional societies, universities, 
and industrial firms willing to extend their informa- 
tion services beyond their own organization, as well as 
Federal, State, and local government agencies, A sub- 
ject index, keyed to the sequential numbering, is in- 
cluded. 


Non-GPO Imprints Received in the Library of Con- 
gress in 1971: A Selective Checklist. 27 p. $1.25. A 
selective listing of U.S. Government publications of 
research or informational value, printed outside the 
Government Printing Office during 1971, has been 
compiled by the Exchange and Gift Division, Process- 
ing Department. The checklist is divided into two sec- 
tions: the first lists monographs or monographs in se- 
ries and the second lists periodicals. A subject index to 


+ For sale by U.S. Government Printing Office, Pub- 
lic Documents Department, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
unless otherwise noted. 


the monographs is included. Available from the Library 
of Congress, Card Division, Building No. 159, Navy 
Yard Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541. 


The Wide World of Children’s Books; An Exhibi- 
tion for International Book Year. An annotated cata- 
log compiled by Virginia Haviland, Head, Children’s 
Book Section. 84 p. 50 cents. This catalog to the Li- 
brary’s exhibition of children’s books, honoring UNE- 
SCO’s designation of 1972 as International Book Year, 
describes 130 books from 38 countries. Contemporary 
writing and illustration are highlighted, and many 
award-winning volumes are included. 


Two facsimiles produced through the Verner Clapp 
Publication Fund are again available from the Infor- 
mation Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 

Captain John Smith’s Map of Virginia. Library of 
Congress Facsimile No. la. $1.75. Reproduced from an 
engraving in the Library’s collections, the facsimile 
measures approximately 16x19 inches and is suitable 
for framing. The accompanying four-page brochure on 
the history and importance of the original map was 
written and revised by Walter W. Ristow, Chief, 
Geography and Map Division. 

The Gutenberg Bible: First Page of Genesis from the 
Library of Congress Copy. Library of Congress Fac- 
simile No. 2a. $1.75. Single leaf with folder. Measur- 
ing approximately 11x15 inches and suitable for fram- 
ing, the facsimile is encased in a folder with an ac- 
companying text on the history of the Gutenberg Bible 
and of the Library’s copy. 
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